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Corset No. 837 


is designed to fit the normal average figure. 
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front corset. 


It is a sensible corset combining comfort 
of fit with beauty of outline. It will suit all 
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A Woman’s Hardy Garden 
By HELENA Describes a small garden cntnenil and planted with bulbs at 
RUTHERFURD ELY. small expense so that one may have flowers in bloom continually from 
mid-April until well into November. Charmingly simple and serv- 


Cloth, r2mo, $1 75 net iceable, illustrated with photographs of the author’s garden. 


(postage 13c.). 


A TREATISE ON THE.ORIGIN AND SPONTANEOUS 
Pure Sociology: DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY 

By LESTER F. WARD Its thesis is that ‘the subject matter of sociology is human 
Author of “Outlines of | achievement” and of the conditions and results of human achieve- 
Sociology.” Just ready. ment it treats with characteristic originality and boldness. 


The Social Unrest: STUDIES w LABOR anp SOCIALIST MOVEMENTS 


“It is the only volume before the American reading public to-day 
jn which the views of both sides to the great social problem are set 
down in full fairness and candor.”—-CuicaGo DAILy NEws. 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 13¢,). 


By 
JOHN GRAHAM 
BROOKS 


Happiness: ESSAYS ON THE MEANING OF LIFE 


By CARL HILTY “ That which draws readers to the Bern professor appears to be 
Translated by his capacity to maintain in the midst of a life of scientific activity 
Prof. F. G. PEABODY and of important duties of public service an unusual detachment of 

a . desire and an interior quietness of mind ”"—N. Y. Times SAT. REv. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 7c.). 


Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties 
With a preface by JAMES BRYCE. 

“Tn the fullness, accuracy and painstaking. care with which it 

was prepared it takes rank with Mr. Bryce’s ‘ American Common- 

wealth ’”—THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $6.00 net. 


Harvard University. 


Translated from the 
French by 
FREDERICK CLARKE. 


The Cambridge Modern History. VOL. 1: THE RENAISSANCE 
Planned by the late LORD “There can be no question about the great value of the work— 
Acton; written by nine- in fact it is invaluable to every historical student.”— 

teen of the most eminent THE PuBLIC LEDGER, PHILA. 
of English historians. Vol. I. Cloth, 8vo, 927 pp., $3.75 net (postage 29¢.). 





Of interest to all who would direct a child’s interest in books. 


By CHARLES A. The early volumes of a series which aims to secure a simple 
McMURRY, Ph.D. scientific method of work in school or private teaching. 


Special Method in Primary Special Method in the Reading 
Reading and Story of Complete English Classics 
Cloth 16mo, Nearly ready. 1~ THE GRADES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL, 
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EDUCATION 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 





WABAN SCHOOL, “ANAS 


MASS 
Home school for twenty-five boys. to $600. 
. J. W"butenr, A.M., Principal. 


E U RO P Select two months’ tour. Small 


party. Personal escort b; 
once. Rev. L. D. 








The Gilman School 
for Girls Also 


Called 
Resident pupils, $1,000. Tre Cambri 1, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Camb: , Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


has now the finest building devoted 
to music in the world. 
Founded 1853. Unsurpassed ad- 
vantages in composition, vocal and 
instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W HALE, General Manager, Kosten, Mass. 

















Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 


For the year 1903-1904 two Resident (Williams) Fellowships 
of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christ: Ministry. 
These fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of a high order. Applications accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work must be made before 
April Ist, 1903, on special blanks to be obtained of RoBErT 
§S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








ANTED.— Active, eduosted men of Sostnasp abanty to 7 
resent us. Wee salary or guaran ._ Age, experi- 
: DODD, MEAD & hy re. 


ence, references. 0., New York. 
Press Gutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.” se | newspaper and periodicai of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single jes, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-fivé cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 








Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Fac-Simile thd. Z,. hn on every 


Signature of 








rienced traveler. Apply at 

MPLE, Flemington -P. 0., X, j, 
EUROPE AND ORI 
Tyenty-secend Season. Limited Parties, 1 
celled ments. Every detail for Comf 


Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. 1 
. and Mrs. H. 8S. Paine, Glens Falls, X, 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received, 
ave years experionee date Wjret Ausauant Pryeitan in Math 
town, N. Y., ospital ; ! 

— . SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, 
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torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nerv 
system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 
Washi ’ 4 ¢ 
oe” The Hamilton 


Pan 
14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Fa nsient hotel 
one can feel at Home. Modern mie = x 
plan. Kates $2.50 per day and up, Specia 
month. Write for particulars. IRVING 0. BALL, Prop. 


NORWAY SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA. 


A grand cruise by specially chartered lar Li 1 
steamer “‘ Kaiserin™ wil leave New York Taly 2, tor hide 
visiting Christiania, Gothenburg, Ccpenhagen, Stockholm, § 
Petersburg, (Moscow,) Berlin. Optional side trips all over Bu 

Rates, $275 and up, include all necessary expenses. Write 
for program, beautifully illustrated. 

Programs ready for other European tours, prices ranging from 


$260 to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 
111 Broadway, New York. 201 Washington Street, Boston 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
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The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reasor 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex 
x 
red 


cellence are characteristic of this hotel, ani 


ceptional 
and retain for it a patronage of the 


have secu: 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & A. R..R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


Hartford and Willimantic, 
Soet eld and Worcester, 
ttNew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Ls ia pone | and Worcester, 
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C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 
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BERMUDA. 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


odates 200 ests. For terms, etc., address 
| ie® 8B. HOWE, Hamliton,’ Bermuda. 
Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., N. Y, 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
yeniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Planss 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


Hotel 
e 
Empire 
Broadway and 
63d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire, 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. 

















Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 


Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. Built and 
‘quipped especially for Winter trade. Hot and cold sea 
vater in all baths, Telephones in rooms. Special suites 
vith private service ; Valet and Ladies’ Hairdresser service. 

gh-grade music daily with celebrated soloists Sunday 
“enings, Golf privileges. Booklet. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS, 
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Reaches the 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 Feet Elevation. Open ail the Year. 
Magnificent Mountain Surroundings. 


Incomparable Fall, Spring and Summer 
Climate. 


NEW HOMESTEAD AND COTTAGES. 


Patronage of the highest class. Long distance 
*phone in each room. Broker’s office with direct 

. Y. wire. Most curative waters known for 
rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles. 
All baths from natural flowing hot water. New 
club house with age court, lounging rooms, 
cafe, ping pong tables, etc. Golf and all outdoor 
pastimes. First-class livery. 

Pullman aay Car on Chesa 
Ohio F. F. V. ited, leaving New Yo 

A Excursion tickets at C. & O, 
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(Microscopes 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature study, $8. 
issecting Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature Study, bs 

Com ete Student’s Micrc scope, reduced from 


to 
4 Beck's new $45 Laboratory Microecope, re- 
duced to $386. Beck’s new $90 Microscope. 
with two eye pieces, objectives 2-8, 1-6, and 
» 1-12, wie nose piece and Abbe condenser, $72. 
7 A for all microscopes made by E. Leitz 
== andR.&J.Beck. Special prices to Schools, 








918 Chestnut Street, Philadelp 











WILLIAMS BROWN & EARLE, 
tis) 
> 


The perfect seasoning for soups, 
. Dissolves quickly lea 


y ground pe 
per, Just aad a half teaspoonful of Tabasco Sauce to 
the juices in which you are roasting meat or fowl. 
Then note the fine spicy, piquant flavor that results. 
Rookies with new unique recipes free on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia. La. 
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Purity Books| HARVEY FISK 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


BS) sex Series AND SONS 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


et Bankers and Dealers in 


i Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L, Ouyler, 


Baptist, 111 United States 
Anthony Comstock, 
i“ Pansy,” 
poe z wiety 1! 1 Government 
Eminent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ Mi Marz Woot Allen, MD, snd 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. ae aaa eee 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, New York Boston 
Vir Publishing Co., 7% "95s top pulding. 
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Traveling ye 


at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway in ye J travels because I am 
sure me good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’ 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, , 
nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an even, quiet, steady gliding ahead. 
Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, 
these things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 
Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely 
together by its great trains. iy 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful 
information; also “‘ Book of Trains.” A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan has declined to 
attend the Democratic din- 
ner and reunion in Chicago 
on Jackson Day because Mr. Cleveland, 
several members of his Cabinet and other 
prominent Gold Democrats have been in- 
vited. In his newspaper he urges Demo- 
crats to form clubs in every voting pre- 
cinct in order that they may effectively 
oppose “ the insidious influences at work 
within the party to Republicanize it and 
make it acceptable to corporation inter- 
ests."—In response to the question 
whether he would accept another nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, Mr. Cleveland 
writes: “I cannot possibly bring my 
mind to the belief that a condition or 
sentiment exists that makes any expres- 
sion from me on this subject of the least 
importance.”—Last year Judge Alton B. 
Parker, Chief Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, accepted an invitation 
to address the Georgia Bar Association 
ata meeting which has not yet been held. 
The recent movement in favor of his can- 
lidacy for the Presidency has brought 
him many more invitations to deliver 
public addresses, especially in the South; 
but he has declined all of them. Reply- 
ing to citizens of Chattanooga, who had 
asked him to attend a banquet to be given 
in his honor in that city, he said last week 
that the duties of his judicial office would 
require his undivided attention until the 


summer recess, and then continued as 
follows : 


In the Field 
of Politics 


“As your generous invitation is broad 
‘nough to allow me to fix a date during the 
‘ummer recess, I must go further and frankly 
“y to you that it does not seem, in view of 
fecent discussions, as if it would be possible 
me to visit you there without creating an 
impression in the public mind that it would 

in furtherance of my political preferment. 


I am not willing to take any action which will 
in any wise warrant such a suggestion. 

“ While recognizing that situations do oc- 
casionally arise which make it the duty of 
a judge to lay aside his office and serve in 
other capacities, if the people desire, I al- 
ways held firmly to the notion that he should 
not seek for political honors, however exalted 
they may be, and, holding such views, I should 
not be true to my ideas if I acted otherwise. 
It seems to me that the favorable consideration 
of any invitation other than that to address 
the Georgia Bar Association, accepted by me 
last fall before the discussion above alluded to 
commenced, would be inconsistent with these 
views.” 

It was expected by some that at a ban- 
quet given by the Colonial Club of New 
York last week in his honor, Judge 
Parker would say something bearing 
upon his proposed candidacy. But the 
only remark he made that could be even 
remotely related to that subject was one 
in which he spoke of the charm of ju- 
dicial labor, saying that “the Judge in 
love with his work can think of nothing 
so attractive.” —At the end of last week 
the Regular Republicans of the Delaware 
Legislature addressed the Addicks Re- 
publicans, offering to unite with them in 
electing two Senators, one to be selected 
by each faction, with Mr. Addicks ex- 
cluded. On Monday afternoon the offer 
was declined.—Governor Odell had a 
conference with the President last week 
concerning causes of friction between 
Senator Platt and himself relating to cer- 
tain offices. Mr. Platt had resented the 
displacement of one of his friends by the 
appointment of Colonel Dickey to the 
State Railroad Commission. The latter 
was transferred from the Federal office 
of Shipping Commissioner, for which the 
Governor had a candidate in the person 
of W. W. Worden, while the Senator in- 


409 





410 


sisted that the place should be given to 
Congressman Hanbury. An agreement 
appears to have been reached. The Sena- 
tor says that Mr. Hanbury will be ap- 
pointed and that harmony exists. Mr. 
Worden is to be: taken care of in some 
other place, it is said; but in the mean- 
time the reappointment of Mr. Baker, 
now a member of the Railroad Commis- 
sion and a friend of Mr. Platt, is held in 
suspense. The incident was of some po- 
litical importance, owing to reports as to 
the decline of Senator Platt’s influence 
and the increase of Governor Odell’s, in 
Washington as well as in New York. 
The chairman of the Republican Execu- 
tive Committee in New York was so 
much disturbed by the disagreement that 
he pleaded very earnestly in his news- 
paper for harmony, saying that “the 
Presidency of the United States” was 
“ unquestionably in danger.’ ’ 
wd 


A majority of the members 
of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce have voted to re- 
port against the confirmation of the 
nomination of Dr. Crum to be Collector 


The Negro 
Question 


at Charleston, Mr. Jones (of Nevada) 
and Mr. Perkins joining the Democrats 


in the negative. It is understood that 
the nomination will not be withdrawn. 
—The bill introduced by Senator Hanna 
for pensioning negroes who were former- 
ly slaves, and similar bills heretofore in- 
troduced by others, appear to have been 
used in the South to promote schemes for 
the collection of money, from negroes in 
support of such legislation——Race con- 
flicts are reported in Fayette, Mo., where 
several negroes have been publicly 
whipped and driven from town, and at 
a small settlement twenty miles from 
Waycross, Ga., where whites wantonly 
attacked a party of negroes who were 
dancing in a public hall. The whites are 
said to have fired through the windows, 
killing two negroes and wounding nine. 
—At a dinner of the New York Press 
Club last Saturday Senator Tillman 
made a characteristic address concerning 
the negro. Admitting that the Southern 
whites had used the shotgun and the tis- 
sue ballot to “prevent negro domina- 
tion,” he asserted that the education of 
the negro meant the subjection of the 
whites : 
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“We are educating them, and what does it 
mean? Take Booker Washington or any other 
nigger and raise him as high in the scale of 
civilization as you want to. What are you 
doing when you do this? I'll tell you; you are 
shutting the door of hope in the face of the: 
white man. You are starting to turn this 
Government over to Africans. Nothing but 
this can happen within the next fifty years if 
the present system of negro education con- 
tinues. What is to stop negro domination in 
South Carolina if this goes on? Nothing but 
immigration, and immigration of whites, if you 
could find enough willing to go into a State 
run by niggers, means that the South Caro- 
linian of fifty or a hundred years from now 
will be half or whole mulatto. To prevent 
this the people of the South are willing to 
take the bloodiest of measures. You may be- 
lieve that God Almighty meant that the nigger 
should be the equal of the white man, but 
you can’t shoot it into the man from the South, 
and I assure you that you can’t vote it into 
him. The only solution of this problem, my 
friends, is for you people of the North to take 
your share of these niggers if you love them 
well enough. We will gladly swap you three 
niggers for one gocd German or any other 
decent white man. What we of the South 
fear most is the handling of this matter by 
those who do not understand it.” 


He also remarked that when he was Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina he would “ glad- 
ly at any time have led a party of men 
who were out to lynch a black man ” who 
had assaulted a white or acolored woman. 
Some one asked him to speak about his 
nephew, who murdered Mr. Gonzales. 
He avoided this subject, saying that it 
was not proper “to discuss family mat- 
ters in public.” 


The Alaskan Boundary 
Treaty was ratified last 
week. There was scarcely 
any opposition, the objections of Pacific 
Coast Senators having been removed by 
some understanding, it is said, as to the 
appointment of the three American Com- 
missioners. It-became known that it was 
the purpose of the President to appoit 
Senator Lodge, Secretary Root and Sen- 
ator Turner (whose term will soon ex- 
pire) ; and the Senators from the Pacific 
Coast were confident that these gentle 
men would stedfastly support the claims 
of the United States. It is said that Set- 
ator Fairbanks has suggested to Sir Wil 
frid Laurier that the Joint High Com- 
mission should reassemble to, ,consider 


Treaties and 
Trust Laws 
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those other questions concerning which 
action was prevented by the disagreement 
about the boundary.—Gen. Rafael Reyes, 
Colombian Minister to Mexico, sharply 


‘ resents the assertion of Senator Morgan 


that a recent Chief Executive of Colom- 
bia sold out and abdicated for $1,000,000. 
In a personal telegram he invites the Sen- 
ator to publish the origin of the false and 
malicious report. “I must expect,” he 
says, “ that acting with the courage and 
sturdy honesty of the men of the school 
of George Washington, among whom 
towers the present executive. chief of 
your nation, you will in fairness fulfil 
your duty of rectifying a charge as in- 
jurious as it is false against my country.” 
—The program of the leaders in the Sen- 
ate for the Trust legislation of the ses- 
sion was completed on Saturday last. It 
did not include the acceptance of the 
House (Littlefield) bill by the Senate. 
After passing this bill, the House passed 
the Elkins -(rebate) bill, sent over from 
the Senate, and accepted the publicity 
provisions attached by the Senate con- 
ferrees to that part of the Department of 
Commerce bill which establishes a Bu- 
reau of Corporations. The bill to expe- 
dite the trial of suits against Trusts had 
already become a law. The House bill 
was referred in the Senate to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and will probably die 
there at the end of the session. Reports 
as to the reception of telegrams from of- 
ficers of the Standard Oil Company by 
several Senators were published, but the 
only one of these telegrams printed by 
the newspapers was one received by Sen- 
ator Quay in answer to a letter from him. 
It appears that telegrams were received 
by several members of the Senate, and 
that knowledge of this fact was conveyed 
to the President. The publication of it 
on the 8th is said to have been made with 
his consent. Some think that the tele- 
grams were sent because the company 
had just ascertained that Trust bills were 
pending and would be passed; others are 
of opinion that they were designed to be 
published in order that the Senate bills 
might be pushed to passage, and that the 
enactment of the House bill—the only 
one in which the penalty of a withdrawal 
of interstate commerce facilities was 
wsed—might be prevented. Mr. Little- 
feld was the only Republican to vote 
against the Senate’s Publicity bill, and he 
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refrained from voting on the Elkins bill. 
—Mr. George B. rtelyou, of New 
York, now Secretary to the President, 
has been nominated to be the head of 
the new Department of Commerce.—It 
was known at the end of last week that 
Senator Quay was willing to accept 
the proposed Statehood compromise 
(Arizona and New Mexico to be admit- 
ted as one State), and that all the Re- 
publicans would agree to it, but that the 
Democrats would continue to oppose such 
a settlement of the controversy. As the 
Three States bill has been added to more 
than one of the large Appropriation bills 
as an amendment, the calling of an extra 
session may be caused by the failure of 
these bills if the Republican leaders per- 
sist in their purpose to prevent the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico as two 
distinct States. 


The long hearing be- 
fore the Anthracite 
Strike Commission was 
closed last week with five days of argu- 
ment by counsel. Among the incidents 
was the reply of Mr. Henry D. Lloyd 
(representing the union miners) to a 
question from Judge Gray as to his view 
of the action of non-union men who con- 
tined at work during a strike or took the 
places of strikers. These men, Mr. 
Lloyd said, were, of course, within their 
legal rights, but were violating a moral 
duty of the highest sanctity, which was 
that a man must do what he could to help 
along a necessary struggle for the eleva- 
tion of his class and of society at large. 
The most impressive address in behalf of 
the operators was that of President Baer, 
of the Reading Company, who spoke at 
great length. He offered an increase of 
wages, the rate to be governed by a slid- 
ing scale of prices. At the beginning he 
would now increase present wages by 5 
per cent. for the period from Novem- 
ber Ist, 1902, to April 1st of this year, 
and after that date would add 1 per cent. 
for each addition of 5 cents to the aver- 
age selling price of white ash coal in 
New York harbor, in excess of $4.50 per 
ton. The offer also provided that wages 
should not fall below the present basis 
for three years to come. Counsel for the 
miners attacked this proposition, assert- 
ing that under the sliding scale the op- 
erators’ additional profit would be more 
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than twice as large as the miners’ addi- 
tional pay. Mr. Baer spoke with some 
sarcasm and bitterness of the National 
Civic Federation and the negotiations un- 
dertaken at its suggestion. The operat- 
ors met the miners’ representatives, he 
said, “in a church building, where were 
present some distinguished men. Some 
were Bishops and some dressed like 
Bishops.” The distinct understanding 
was that the result of the conference 
should be reported to the Federation, but 
the latter was never convened to receive 
a report. “ We had a right to expect,” 
said he, “ that the gentlemen of the Civic 
Federation would deal honestly and just- 
ly with us, and by their counsel and ad- 
vice and influence would help to avert 
the great disaster which, in all its ugli- 
ness, is now before us. They deserted the 
cause they had espoused.” Replying to 
this, Senator Hanna says that the Fed- 
eration did not meet to hear the report 
because President Thomas, of the Erie 
road, told him that it would be a waste 
of time. The Senator also expresses his 
belief that “the American people have 
such a profound contempt for Mr. Baer 


that anything he may say on the subject 


will receive no consideration.” Mr. 
Oscar S. Straus (also of the Federation ) 
says that the reason for not holding the 
meeting was the peremptory refusal of 
the railroad presidents to make any con- 
cession, even a wage increase of 5 per 
cent. The Federation’s Conciliation 
Committee is convinced, he adds, that 
there would have been no strike if the 
offer now made by Mr. Baer had been 
made in March last. The Commission 
will meet in Washington on the 19th to 
begin work on its report. 


& 


The bill for a loan of $35,- 
000,000 has been passed by 
the Cuban Congress. Secur- 
ity will be provided by special taxes on 
alcoholic liquors, mineral waters, cigars 
and cigarettes, yielding about $2,500,000 
a year.—President Palma is ready to sign 
the agreement by which a naval station 
at Guantanamo (including an area of 
nearly forty square miles, both land and 
water), and a coaling station at Bahia 
Honda are to be leased to the United 
States.—A curious series of frauds in the 
postal service, is reported in Porto Rico. 
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Rafael Roderiguez, postmaster at Coamo, 
and Felipe Sanchez, postmaster at Bar- 
ros, were arrested and prosecuted for 
frauds in connection with money orders. 
Both were convicted. In the meantime 
each had been succeeded in office by a 
brother. These relatives, not deterred by 
the prosecution and punishment of Ra- 
fael and Felipe, committed similar frauds 
with much regularity. In turn they were 
arrested, and all four have been sent to 
the penitentiary. The offices thus va- 
cated have been filled by the fathers of 
the convicts, and at last accounts no ad- 
ditional frauds had been discovered.—J. 
R. Garrison, Auditor of Porto Rico, re- 
tires from his office to resume work in 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton. Regis H. Post, of Bellport, N. Y., 
has been nominated to succeed him— 
The Spanish bank at San Juan has fileda 
formal protest against the issue of circu- 
lating notes by the new First National 
Bank of that city, claiming that its exclu- 
sive privilege of issuing such notes on the 
island—granted by Spain—was  con- 
firmed by the Peace treaty and by subse- 
quent acts of the Washington Govern- 
ment. It will be required to establish its 
claim by appeal to the courts. 


Js 


The situation in the 
islands does not im- 
prove. In Rizal and Bu- 
lacan there are frequent skirmishes with 
ladrones, who appear to have become too 
strong for the constabulary in several dis- 
tricts of Luzon. There was a battle last 
week between 100 constables and 200 in- 
surgents (the dispatches use this word) 
at a place only seven miles from Manila. 
Fifteen insurgents and two constables 
were killed. These insurgents belonged 
to the forces of the irreconcilable Gen- 
eral San Miguel. In Bulacan 25 volun- 
teers, who had undertaken to assist the 
municipal police, deserted and went over 
to the ladrones. Secretary Root has 
transmitted to Congress a cablegram, im 
which Governor Taft says: 


The Philippine 
Islands 


“All business suffering greatly from fluc- 
tuation and depreciation of silver; immense 
losses to merchants who have sold on credit. 
Failure to furnish relief at this session of 
Congress would create consternation through- 
out the islands; added to prevailing fin 
depression, the loss of animals by rinderpest, 
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and the resulting destitution, the political 
situation would become more difficult.” 

It is reported from Washington that the 
Senate Democrats will not permit the 
passage of the pending Philippine Cur- 
rency bill at this session —Senator Hoar 
has presented in the Senate a petition, 
signed by the Presidents of 47 colleges 
and by about 200 college professors, ask- 
ing that the committee on the Philip- 
pines be authorized to sit during the re- 
cess for the purpose of taking testimony 
concerning the islands. 


a 


The protocols for the settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute were signed last Friday at the 
British Legation in Washington by 
representatives of England, Germany, 
and Italy, and Mr. Bowen. The only dif- 
ference in the character of the protocols, 
as stated in these pages last week, was 
that Germany demanded the payment of 
$340,000 as a precedent to the raising of 
the blockade. Altho Count Quadt had 
signed a paper previously with Mr. 
Bowen to the effect that Germany would 
accept a cash payment of $27,500, as the 
other nations did, the German Foreign 
Office would not modify its demand for 
the larger sum, even tho Minister Bowen 
said that he would yield and pay it, pro- 
viding Germany could afford to make a 
public confession that she did not stand 
by agreements signed by her duly ac- 
credited diplomats. The German Gov- 
ernment, however, said that she must 
have the $340,000, but that if the amount 
were paid in five monthly installments 
it would be satisfactory ; and as England 
and Italy did not object to Germany’s 
thus getting more than their share, Mr. 
Bowen gave Germany drafts for the full 
amount. By signing the protocol, then, 
Venezuela obtains the advantage of hav- 
ing the blockade immediately raised, and, 
also, the return of all her vessels, war 
and merchant, which have been captured 
by the allied fleet. England and Italy 
get each a cash payment of $27,500, and 
Germany $340,000. All three Powers 
will be able to negotiate a “ favored 
nation treaty” with Venezuela, and in 
acordance with the decision of The 
Hague will get a share of the thirty per 
cent. customs from the ports of La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello. The exact 


mens 


amount of the claims of each nation will 
be fixed by a mixed commission, and in 
case of inability to agree the President 
of the United States will designate an 
umpire. Almost the entire press of Eu- 
rope agrees in according this settlement 
an American diplomatic victory, and 
much gloomy prophecy is indulged in as 
to the weakness of Europe and the 
Americanization of the world, etc. In 
this country general satisfaction is ex- 
pressed. Manv banking houses are de- 
sirous of lending Venezuela all the 
money she wants, but such loans Mr. 
Bowen has uniformly rejected on the 
ground that he is a diplomatic agent 
merely and-has nothing to do with pure- 
ly financial matters. Even Mr. Car- 
negie’s generous offer to pay the whole 
German demand Mr. Bowen did not feel 
compelled to accept, as fortunately Vene- 
zuela had the wherewithal to pay it her- 
self. In Venezuela there is great rejoic- 
ing. The ships are hurrying from all 
nearby ports laden with commodities to 
supply the needs of the suffering popu- 
lation, and President Castro has sent 
troops in every direction to suppress the 
revolution, which, with the raising of the 
blockade, it is now believed will offer 
little resistance. In the meantime Mr. 
Bowen will begin immediately the prepa- 
ration of the protocols with the repre- 
sentatives of the eight unallied Powers 
for the settlement of their claims with 
Venezuela. The drawing of the pro- 
tocol with the United States will be the 
first undertaking and this will be fol- 
lowed by a protocol with France, etc. The 
suggestion has been made that, as the 
unallied nations are opposed to all pref- 
erential treatment for Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy, Venezuela, the United 
States and France ought to be the spokes- 
men of the unallied nations at The 
Hague as opposed to the three allies. 
The details of the constitution and pro- 
cedure of The Hague court are yet to be 
agreed upon. ss 


However peculiar the organiza- 
tion of the English army may 
be in certain particulars, it at 
least affords no little excitement to the 
general public. Recently a letter from 
Rear-Admiral Basil Cochrane on the 
treatment of the subalterns in the guards’ 
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regiments aroused considerable indigna- 
tion throughout the country. Acording 
to the revelations in this letter, subalterns 
who are found guilty of social or mili- 
tary offenses are still punished in the 
brutal manner which prevailed two hun- 
dred years ago. For instance, the colonel 
of one batallion has been in the habit of 
handing over offending officers to the 
senior subalterns, who summon a court- 
martial. The sentence is commonly a 
flogging, which is administered with a 
cane on the bare back, from six to forty 
blows being given. All the officers pres- 
ent, even friends of the victim, are com- 
pelled to take part in administering the 
punishment. The Rear-Admiral’s own 
nephew, Captain Leveson-Gower, was 
thus flogged for what is described as an 
unintentional military fault. He was 
again punished with great severity and 
in consequence has resigned his commis- 
sion. Colonel Kinloch has been removed 
from his station, and the matter will be 
brought before Parliament. These regi- 
ments of guards are held in high esteem 
and are recruited from the best families 
of England.—The unemployed in Lon- 
don continue to meet together and make 
demonstrations of their necessity. Last 
week two thousand of these unfortunates 
met at Trafalgar Square and passed a 
resolution demanding work. The meet- 
ing was perfectly orderly and the un- 
employed were quite outnumbered by the 
police and the spectators who were pres- 
ent.—The expedition in Nigeria, of 
which we gave an account recently, has 
been quite successful. Colonel Morland, 
with his twelve hundred men, occupied 
Kano on February 3d, after a sharp fight 
in which two British officers were 
wounded. The enemy lost heavily, but 
the city itself was not injured. The 
Emir fled with one thousand’ horsemen 
to Sokoto. 
J 

To judge from the nu- 
merous speeches by lead- 
ing men on the subject, 
the measures proposed by the Irish Land 
Conference, if they can be carried through 
Parliament, are likely to reduce the so- 
called Irish question to a simple matter. 
In a recent speech Mr. Redmond de- 
clared that the next few weeks would de- 
cide whether the land war which had dev- 
astated Ireland for centuries and had 
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been an unceasing source of difficulties 
to England should be brought to an end 
by the restoration of the land to Irish 
teriants on fair and honorable terms. He 
hoped with all his heart that English 
statesmen, in the interest of England as 
well as of Ireland, would have the wis- 
dom and courage to seize the great op- 
portunity offered to do a great act of 
statesmanship. All the talk in the hostile 
English publications about serious dif- 
ferences on this question in Ireland, all 
the prophecies of new splits in the Na- 
tional party were ridiculous inventions. 
With these newspapers “the wish was 
father to the thought,” and he asserted 
that on the main and essential feaures of 
the present political situation Irish pub- 
lic opinion was for all practical purposes 
a unit; on the findings of the recent Land 
Conference the voices of opinion from 
county councils, district and municipal 
councils, and branches of the League 
were practically unanimous. One ef- 
fect of the criticism published should be 
to impress on the Government that the 
terms agreed upon were the very low- 
water mark of what Irish tenants might 
be expected to accept. It was stated by 
the Dublin correspondent of the London 
Times that Ireland was not committed to 
approval of the report of the conference, 
and in one sense that was true. The Irish 
people in this as in every other matter 
were masters of the situation, and when 
the Government Bill came to be intro- 
duced a great national council, repre- 
senting not only the branches of the 
League, but all the representative bodies 
in Ireland, would meet in Dublin with 
full powers to deal with the Government 
proposal. The Irish party had agreed to 
the proposal that Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Har- 
rington, Mr. T. W. Russell and himself 
should represent the tenants’ side, and 
not two men out of the eighty objected to 
the names. Three things the conference 
had done which entitled it to the lasting 
gratitude of the Irish people. It had de- 
clared unanimously that no settlement of 
the Irish land question would be possible 
without the restoration of evicted tenants 
to their homes; it had declared that the 
settlement in the congested districts and 
the poorer districts in the west and south 
should be based on the redistribution of 
land and the breaking up of the large 
grazing tracts; and, in the third place, the 
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conference deserved national gratitude 
for the scheme by which the tenantry of 
Ireland on fair and reasonable terms 
could immediately become owners of the 
soil. The scheme which he described 
would settle the land question. It was 
not a compulsory scheme of purchase, 
tho perhaps ultimately some form of com- 
pulsion might have to be applied to a 
small section of Irish landlords. It wasa 
compromise, the difference between the 
amount demanded by landlords and the 
amount tenants were willing to pay be- 
ing met by a grant from the British 
Treasury, a comparatively trifling cost 
to the Treasury, which would be re- 
couped by economies in Irish administra- 
tion—Mr. William O’Brien has written 
a letter to the United Irish League at 
Tuam, in which he warns the people 
against the danger of losing by rashness 
the advantages almost within their grasp. 
He says that if the recommendations of 
the conference are carried out, three hun- 
dred thousand tenants will receive an im- 
mediate reduction of about 8 shillings on 
a pound, besides obtaining possession of 
their holdings forever; and one hundred 
thousand of the small holders of Con- 
naught will receive larger holdings, or 
new holdings, out of the land now given 
up to grazing. 
& 


The evidence in the trial of the 
Humbert family has all been 
brought in and the case now awaits final 
judgment. Throughout the trial Mme. 
Humbert, and to a less extent M. 
Humbert, assumed the attitude of in- 
jured innocence and, curiously enough, 
the sympathy of the people seems to have 
shifted to their side. As regards M. Cat- 
taui, the money-lender, who brought suit 
against Mme. Humbert and so caused the 
whole swindling scheme to topple about 
her ears, Mme. Herbert acted toward 
him as if he were the guilty person. She 
declared that M. Cattaui usually charged 
interest at the rate of 60 per cent., and 
sometimes made his rates 300 or 400 per 
cent. When M. Cattaui repudiated the 
charge of usury Mme. Humbert sprang 
from her seat and claimed the privilege 
of interrogating the banker. The pre- 
siding magistrate, however, rebuked her 
strongly. Many people, well known for 
their position in society or literature, 


France 


were at the trial and the whole affair ap- 
pears to have had for Paris the interest 
of a new dramatic sensation. On Febru- 
ary 13th the affair caused one of those 
constantly recurring scandals in the 
Chamber of Deputies, when M. Binder, 
Nationalist, attempted to interpellate M. 
Valle, Minister of Justice, on the Hum- 
bert affair, declaring that suspicion had 
long been directed against the Cabinet 
for their protection of the Humbert fam- 
ily. There was great disorder. The 
members of the Left protested and de- 
manded the removal of M. Binder. As 
the accuser continued to shout at the top 
of his voice and order could not be 
gained, the Ministers retired from the 
House, while the Left party applauded 
and the Right party hissed. The peculiar 
position of M. Combes, the Premier, in 
regard to religion is likely to get him into 
serious difficulty, and even to remove him 
from his position. His execution of the 
Associations Act brought down on him 
the hostility of the ultra-religionists, and 
now he is, it is said, acting in such a way 
as if his purpose were to bring about the 
separation of Church and State in 
France. According to a Roman paper 
the Vatican is preparing to raise the 
question of French adhesion to the Con- 
cordat. The bishops of Carcassonne and 
d’Annecy, recently nominated, have not 
yet received their bulls, nor has Premier 
Combes been informed that the nomina- 
tions have been acted upon in Rome. On 
the other hand, his support of religion in 
the abstract threatens to create a division 
between the Radical and Social groups 
of the extreme Left, by whose coalition 
he maintains his position. The Radicals, 
who are thorough-going materialists, are 
opposed to Premier Combes in his half- 
way measures, and also to M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist Vice-President, who has been 
supporting the Premier in these meas- 


ures. 
Bd 


The difficulty of obtain- 
ing any exact knowl- 
edge of the state of af- 
fairs in Bulgaria will be appreciated when 
it is understood that the news comes in 
part from the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Committee, and in part from special cor- 
respondents of the European press and 
from diplomatic circles. Naturally, there 
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is often a discrepancy in the reports. 
Thus from one side comes the informa- 
tion that large bodies of Turkish troops 
are being gathered in threatening man- 
ner along the Bulgarian frontier, where- 
as from other sources we learn that these 
troops are sent thither merely to relieve 
the frontier guards, who serve regular- 
ly for six months. The only thing 
known with any real certainty is the fact 
that Austria and Russia propose to offer 
conditions to Turkey which will, it is 
hoped, bring affairs in that part of the 
world to a state of stability ; arid that the 
various foreign offices of Europe are 
manifestly wrought up with nervousness 
lest the difficulties in Bulgaria should 
bring the Powers at one another’s throats. 
According to the correspondent of the 
London Times at Sofia, the Bulgarian 
Government has invoked the good offices 
of the different Powers to cause Turkey 
to cease from her military preparations. 
It is also said to be officially announced 
that the Bulgarian Government has de- 
cided to dissolve the Macedonian Com- 
mittee in that country and to place a 
strong military cordon along the Mace- 
donian frontier. Already President 
Michaelovski, of the Central Macedonian 
Committee, General Zoutcheff, the Vice- 
President, and a number of others have 
been arrested. Macedonia itself, which is 
causing all this turmoil with its cry of 
“Macedonia for Macedonians” is, in 
fact, inhabited by a mixed people of Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Servians, Wallacks, 
Turks and Jews, who are united by a sin- 
gle common desire—the desire to free 
themselves from Turkish despotism. 
Each one of these various races, how- 
ever, if Turkish rule were broken down, 
would wish the country to be governed 
from a different place. The Bulgarians, 
from Sofia; and the others from their 
home capitals. 


A good understanding of 
what is meant by the Russian 
evacuation of Manchuria may 
be had from a survey of the railroad in 
its southern section from Harbin to Port 
Arthur and Dalny, a distance of 615 
miles. To follow her proposals of 
evacuation Russia needs only to call her 
troops into the towns along the railroad 
which she controls and which she has 
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taken care to make the strategic points 
of the province. Harbin is within 36 
hours of the Russian garrisoned cities 
of Eastern Siberia, and at the other end 
of the line, on the coast, is the strongest 
Russian fortress in Asia. Guard houses 
are being erected along the line every 
three or four miles. There are frontier 
guards at every station and barracks at 
the larger stations. Eighty miles below 
Harbin the road crosses again the Sungari 
River, and from the encampment here a 
steamer runs to Kirin. Sixty-seven miles 
further the road reaches Kuan-cheng- 
tzu, a busy city of 120,000 inhabitants, 
which is strongly held by Russian troops. 
Further down comes Kai-yuan, where 
there is a large Russian concession and 
where a permanent garrison of 3,000 men 
is to be stationed. Still further comes 
Tiehling, which stands at the head of 
navigation on the Liau River, the chief 
waterway of Southern Manchuria. This 
place, too, is completely Russianized. 
South from here the third station is Muk- 
den, a city of 300,000 inhabitants, the 
capital of the province, which is, how- 
ever, under the military control of Rus- 
sia. A cartoon, by a Chinese artist, shows 
the nature of this Russian occupation. 
It is a picture of a Chinese mandarin 
sweeping the street and a Russian sol- 
dier with whip in hand and rifle on back 
standing over him. Underneath is the 
inscription: “ Faithful by day—sweep- 
ing the streets; faithful by night—light- 
ing the lamp.” The Governor-General, 
Tseng Chi, is a mere tool in the hands of 
the Russians. Thirty-four miles south 
of the capital are the coal mines of Yen- 
tai, which are the exclusive property of 
the railroad. Their present yield is 150 
tons per day, but it is estimated that 
there are 16,000,000 tons in sight. The 
next station is Liau-Yang, a city of 100,- 
ooo inhabitants, which is regarded as a 
point of great strategic importance. The 
Russians say that after the evacuation a 
permanent force of 3,000 or 4,000 troops 
will be stationed in Liau-Yang. At the 
present time every public office and build- 
ing is occupied by soldiers. From here 
to Port Arthur and Dalny there are other 
stations occupied in the same way by the 
Russians, and everywhere along the line 
Chinese and Russians are seen living to- 
cether. 
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[Mr. Lee Chew is a representative Chinese business man who expresses with much force views 
that are generally held by his countrymen throughout America. The interview that follows is strictly 
as he gave it, except as to detail of arrangement and mere verbiage. Mr. Lee was assisted by the 
well-known Chinese interpreter, Mr. Joseph M. Singleton, of 24 Pell Street.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE village where I was born is sit- 

T uated in the province of Canton, 
on one of the banks of the Si- 
Kiang River. It is called a village, altho 
it is really as big as a city, for there are 
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about 5,000 men in it over eighteen years 

of age—women and children and even 

youths are not counted in our villages. 
Ail in the village belonged to the tribe 


of Lee. They did not intermarry with 
one another, but the men went to other 
villages for their wives and brought them 
home to their fathers’ houses, and men 
from other villages—Wus and Wings 
and Sings and Fongs, etc.—chose wives 
from among our girls. 

When I was a baby I was kept in our 


house all the time with my mother, but 
when I was a boy of seven I had to sleep 
at nights with other boys of the village— 
about thirty of them in one house. The 
girls are separated the same way—thirty 
or forty of them sleeping together in one 
house away from their parents—and the 
widows have houses where they work 
and sleep, tho they go to their fathers’ 
houses to eat. 

My father’s house is built of fine blue 
brick, better than the brick in the houses 
here in the United States. It is only one 
story high, roofed with red tiles and sur- 
rounded by a stone wall which also in- 
closes the yard. There are four rooms 
in the house, one large living room which 
serves for a parlor and three private 
rooms, one occupied by my grandfather, 
who is very old and very honorable; an- 
other by my father and mother, and the 
third by my oldest brother and his wife 
and two little children. There are no 
windows, but the door is left open all day. 

All the men of the village have farms, 
but they don’t live on them as the farm- 
ers do here; they live in the village, but 
go out during the day time and work 
their farms, coming home before dark. 
My father has a farm of about ten acres, 
on which he grows a great abundance of 
things—sweet potatoes, rice, beans, peas, 
yams, sugar cane, pineapples, bananas, 
lychee nuts and palms. The palm leaves 
are useful and can be sold. Men make 
faus of the lower part of each leaf near 
the stem, and water proof coats and hats, 
and awnings for boats, of the parts that 
are left when the fans are cut out. 

So many different things can be grown 
on one small farm, because we bring 
plenty of water in a canal from the 
mountains thirty miles away, and every 
farmer takes as much as he wants for his 
fields by means of drains. He can give 
each crop the right amount of water. 

Our people all working together make 
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these things, the mandarin has nothing 
to do with it, and we pay no taxes, except 
a small one on the land. We have our 
own Government, consisting of the elders 
of our tribe—the honorable men. When 
a man gets to be sixty years of age he 
begins to have honor and to become a 
leader, and then the older he grows the 
more he is honored. We had some men 
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had as good a time as American boys, 
perhaps better, as we were almost always 
together in our house, which was a sort 
of boys’ club house, so we had many play- 
mates. Whatever we did we did all to- 
gether, and our rivals were the boys of 
other club houses, with whom we some- 
times competed in the games. But all 
our play outdoors was in the daylight, 
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who were nearly one hundred years, but 
very few of them. 

In spite of the fact that any man may 
correct them for a fault, Chinese boys 
have good times and plenty of play. We 
played games like tag, and other games 
like shinny and a sort of football called 
yin. 

We had dogs to play with—plenty of 
dogs and good dogs—that understand 
Chinese as well as American dogs under- 
stand American language. We hunted 
with them, and we also went fishing and 
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because there were many graveyards 
about and after dark, so it was said, black 
ghosts with flaming mouths and eyes and 
long claws and teeth would come from 
these and tear to pieces and devour any 
one whom they might meet. 

It was not all play for us boys, how- 
ever. We had to go to school, where we 
learned to read and write and to recite the 
precepts of Kong-foo-tsze and the other 
Sages, and stories about the great Em- 
perors of China, who ruled with the wis- 
dom of gods and gave to the whole world 
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the light of high civilization and the cul- 
ture of our literature, which is the admi- 
ration of all nations. 

I went to my parents’ house for meals, 
approaching my grandfather with awe, 
my father and mother with veneration 
and my elder brother with respect. I 
never spoke unless spoken to, but I lis- 
tened and heard much concerning the red 
haired, green eyed foreign devils with the 
hairy faces, who had lately come out of 
the sea and clustered on our shores. They 
were wild and fierce and wicked, and 
paid no regard to the moral precepts of 
Kong-foo-tsze and the Sages; neither 
did they worship their ancestors, but pre- 
tended to be wiser than their fathers and 
grandfathers. They loved to beat peo- 
ple and to rob and murder. In the streets 
of Hong Kong many of them could be 
seen reeling drunk. Their speech was a 
savage roar, like the voice of the tiger or 
the buffalo, and they wanted to take the 
land away from the Chinese. Their men 
and women lived together like animals, 
without any marriage or faithfulness, 
and even were shameless enough to walk 
the streets arm in arm in daylight. So 
the old men said. 

All this was very shocking and dis- 
gusting, as our women seldom were on 
the street, except in the evenings, when 
they went with the water jars to the three 
wells that supplied all the people. Then 
if they met a man they stood still, with 
their faces turned to the wall, while he 
looked the other way when he passed 
them. A man who spoke to a woman on 
the street in a Chinese village would be 
beaten, perhaps killed. ; 

My grandfather told how the English 
foreign devils had made wicked war on 
the Emperor, and by means of their en- 
chantments and spells had defeated his 
armies and forced him to admit their 
opium, so that the Chinese might smoke 
and become weakened and the foreign 
devils might rob them of their land. 

My grandfather said that it was well 
known that the Chinese were always the 
greatest and wisest among men. They 
had invented and discovered everything 
that was good. Therefore the things 
which the foreign devils had and the 
Chinese had not must be evil. Some of 
these things were very wonderful, en- 
abling the red haired savages to talk with 
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one another, tho they might be thousands 
of miles apart. They had suns that made 
darkness like day, their ships carried 
earthquakes and volcanoes to fight for 
them, and thousands of demons that lived 
in iron and steel houses spun their cot- 
ton and silk, pushed their boats, pulled 
their cars, printed their newspapers and 
did other work for them. They were 
constantly showing disrespect for their 
ancestors by getting new things to take 
the place of the old. 

I heard about the American foreign 
devils, that they were false, having made 
a treaty by which it was agreed that they 
could freely come to China, and the Chi- 
nese as freely go to their country. After 
this treaty was made China opened its 


- doors to them and then they broke the 


treaty that they had asked for by shut- 
ting the Chinese out of their country. 

When I was ten years of age I worked 
on my father’s farm, digging, hoeing, 
manuring, gathering and carrying the 
crop. We had no horses, as nobody un- 
der the rank of an official is allowed to 
have a horse in China, and horses do not 
work on farms there, which is the reason 
why the roads there are so bad. The 
people cannot use roads as they are used 
here, and so they do not make them. 

I worked on my father’s farm till I was 
about sixteen years of age, when a man 
of our tribe came back from America and 
took ground as large as four city blocks 
and made a paradise of it. He put a 
large stone wall around and led some 
streams through and built a palace and 
summer house and about twenty other 
structures, with beautiful bridges over 
the streams and walks and roads. Trees 
and flowers, singing birds, water fowl 
and curious animals were within the 
walls. 

The man had gone away from our vil- 
lage a poor boy. Now he returned with 
unlimited wealth, which he had obtained 
in the country of the American wizards. 
After many amazing adventures he had 
become a merchant in a city called Mott 
Street, so it was said. 

When his palace and grounds were 
completed he gave a dinner to all the peo- 
ple who assembled to be his guests. One 
hundred pigs roasted whole were served 
on the tables, with chickens, ducks, geese 
and such an abundance of dainties that 
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our villagers even now lick their fingers 
when they think of it. He had the best 
actors from Hong Kong performing, and 
every musician for miles around was 
playing and singing. At night the blaze 
of the lanterns could be seen for many 
miles. 

Having made his wealth among the 
barbarians this man had faithfully re- 
turned to pour it out among his tribes- 
men, and he is living in our village now 
very happy, and a pillar of strength to 
the poor. 

The wealth of this man filled my mind 
with the idea that I, too, would like to 
go to the country of the wizards and 
gain some of their wealth, and after a 
long time my father consented, and gave 
me his blessing, and my mother took 
leave of me with tears, while my grand- 
father laid his hand upon my head and 
told me to remember and live up to the 
admonitions of the Sages, to avoid gam- 
bling, bad women and men of evil minds, 
and so to govern my conduct that when 
I died my ancestors might rejoice to wel- 
come me as a guest on high. 

My father gave me $100, and I went to 
Hong Kong with five other boys from 
our place and we got steerage passage on 
a steamer, paying $50 each. Everything 
was new to me. All my life I had been 
used to sleeping on a board bed with a 
wooden pillow, and I found the steamer’s 
bunk very uncomfortable, because it was 
so soft. The food was different from 
that which I had been used to, and I did 
not like it at all. I was afraid of the 
stews, for the thought of what they might 
be made of by the wicked wizards of the 
ship made me ill. Of the great power of 
these people I saw many signs. The en- 
gines that moved the ship were wonder- 
ful monsters, strong enough to lift moun- 
tains. When I got to San Francisco, 
which was before the passage of the Ex- 
clusion act, I was half starved, because I 
was afraid to eat the provisions of the 
barbarians, but a few days’ living in the 
Chinese quarter made me happy again. 
A man got me work as a house servant 
in an American family, and my start was 
the same as that of almost all the Chi- 
nese in this country. 

The Chinese laundryman does not 
learn his trade in China; there are no 
laundries in China. The women there 
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do the washing in tubs and have no 
washboards or flat irons. All the Chi- 
nese laundrymen here were taught in the 
first place by American women just as I 
was taught. 

When I went to work for that Ameri- 
can family I could not speak a word of 
English, and I did not know anything 
about housework. The family consisted 
of husband, wife and two children. They 
were very good to me and paid me $3.50 
a week, of which I could save $3. 

I did not know how to do anything, 
and I did not understand what the lady 
said to me, but she showed me how to 
cook, wash, iron, sweep, dust, make beds, 
wash dishes, clean windows, paint and 
brass, polish the knives and forks, etc., 
by doing the things herself and then 
overseeing my efforts to imitate her. She 
would take my hands and show them 
how to do things. She and her husband 
and children laughed at me a great deal, 
but it was all good natured. I was not 
confined to the house in the way servants 
are confined here, but when my work was 
done in the morning I was allowed to go 
out till lunch time. People in California 
are more generous than they are here. 

In six months I had learned how to do 
the work of our house quite well, and | 
was getting $5 a week and board, and 
putting away about $4.25 a week. I had 
also learned some English, and by going 
to a Sunday school I learned more Eng- 
lish and something about Jesus, who was 
a great Sage, and whose precepts are like 
those of Kong-foo-tsze. 

It was twenty years ago when I came 
to this country, and I worked for two 
years as a servant, getting at the last $35 
a month. I sent money home to comfort 
my parents, but tho I dressed well and 
lived well and had pleasure, going quite 
often to the Chinese theater and to din- 
ner parties in Chinatown, I saved $50 in 
the first six months, $90 in the second, 
$120 in the third and $150 in the fourth. 
So I had $410 at the end of two years, 
and I was now ready to start in business. 

When I first opened a laundry it was 
in company with a partner, who had been 
in the business for some years. We went 
to a town about 500 miles inland, where 
a railroad was building. We got a board 
shanty and worked for the men employed 
by the railroads. Our rent cost us $10 
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a month and food nearly $5 a week each, 
for all food was dear and we wanted the 
best of everything—we lived principally 
on rice, chickens, ducks and pork, and 
did our own cooking. The Chinese take 
naturally to cooking. It cost us about 
$50 for our furniture and apparatus, and 
we made close upon $60 a week, which 
we divided between us. We had to put 
up with many insults and some frauds, 
as men would come in and claim parcels 
that did not belong to them, saying they 
had lost their tickets, and would fight if 
they did not get what they asked for. 
Sometimes we were taken before Magis- 
trates and fined for losing shirts that we 
had never seen. On the other hand, we 
were making money, and even after send- 
ing home $3 a week I was able to save 
about $15. When the railroad construc- 
tion gang moved on we went with them. 
The men were rough and prejudiced 
against us, but not more so than in the 
big Eastern cities. It is only lately in 
New York that the Chinese have been 
able to discontinue putting wire screens 
in front of their windows, and at the 
present time the street boys are still 
breaking the windows of Chinese laun- 
dries all over the city, while the police 
seem to think it a joke. 

We were three years with the railroad, 
and then went to the mines, where we 
made plenty of money in gold dust, but 
had a hard time, for many of the miners 
were wild men who carried revolvers and 
after drinking would come into our place 
to shoot and steal shirts, for which we 
had to pay. One of these men hit his 
head hard against a flat iron and all the 
ihiners came and broke up our laundry, 
chasing us out of town. They were go- 
ng to hang us. We lost all our prop- 
erty and $365 in money, which members 
of the mob must have found. 

Luckily most of our money was in the 
hands of Chinese bankers in San Fran- 
tisco. I drew $500 and went East to 
Chicago, where I had a laundry for three 
years, during which I increased my cap- 
lal to $2,500. After that I was four 
years in Detroit. I went home to China 
in 1897, but returned in 1898, and began 
alaundry business in Buffalo. But Chi- 
ese laundry business now is not as good 
Sit was ten years ago. American cheap 
labor in the steam laundries has hurt it. 
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So I determined to become a general 
merchant, and with this idea I came to 
New York and opened a shop in the Chi- 
nese quarter, keeping silks, teas, porce- 
lain, clothes, shoes, hats and Chinese pro- 
visions, which include shark’s fins and 
nuts, lily bulbs and lily flowers, lychee 
nuts and other Chinese dainties, but do 
not include rats, because it would be too 
expensive to import them. The rat which 
is eaten by the Chnese is a field animal 
which lives on rice, grain and sugar cane. 
Its flesh is delicious. Many Amercans 
who have tasted shark’s fin and bird’s 
nest soup and tiger lily flowers and bulbs 
are firm friends of Chinese cookery. If 
they could enjoy one of our fine rats they 
would go to China to live, so as to get 
some more. 

American people eat ground hogs, 
which are very like these Chinese rats,and 
they also eat many sorts of food that our 
people would not touch. Those that have 
dined with us know that we understand 
how to live well. 

The ordinary laundry shop is generally 
divided into three rooms. In front is the 
room where the customers are received, 
behind that a bedroom and in the back the 
work shop, which is also the dining room 
and kitchen. The stove and cooking 
utensils are the same as those of the 
Americans. 

Work in a laundry begins early on 
Monday morning—about seven o’clock. 
There are generally two men, one of 
whom washes while the other does the 
ironing. The man who irons does not 
start in till Tuesday, as the clothes are 
not ready for him to begin till that time. 
So he has Sundays and Mondays as holi- 
days. The man who does the washing 
finishes up on Friday night, and so he 
has Saturday and Sunday. Each works 
only five days a week, but those are long 
days—from seven o’clock in the morning 
till midnight. 

During his holidays the Chinaman gets 
a good deal of fun out of life. There’s a 
good deal of gambling and some opium 
smoking, but not so much as Americans 
imagine. Only a few of New York’s 
Chinamen smoke opium. The habit is 
very general among rich men and officials 
in China, but not so much among poor 
men. I don’t think it does as much harm 
as the liquor that the Americans drink. 
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There’s nothing so bad as adrunken man. 
Opium doesn’t make people crazy. 

Gambling is mostly fan tan, but there 
is a good deal of poker, which the Chi- 
nese have learned from Americans and 
can play very well. They also gamble 
with dominoes and dice. 

The fights among the Chinese and the 
operations of the hatchet men are all due 
to gambling. Newspapers often say that 
theyare feuds between the six companies, 
but that is a mistake. The six companies 
are purely benevolent societies, which 
look after the Chinaman when he first 
lands here. They represent the six 
southern provinces of China, where most 
of our people are from, and they are like 
the German, Swedish, English, Irish and 
Italian societies which assist emigrants. 
When the Chinese keep clear of gam- 
bling and opium they are not blackmailed, 
and they have no trouble with hatchet 
men or any others. 

About 500 of New York’s Chinese are 
Christians, the others are Buddhists, 


Taoists, etc., all mixed up. These haven’t 
any Sunday of their own, but keep New 
Year’s Day and the first and fifteenth 


days of each month, when they go to the 
temple in Mott Street. 

In all New York there are only thirty- 
four Chinese women, and it is impossible 
to get a Chinese woman out here unless 
one goes to China and marries her there, 
and then he must collect affidavits to 
prove that she really is his wife. That 
is in case of a merchant. A laundryman 
can’t bring his wife here under any cir- 
cumstances, and even the women of the 
Chinese Ambassador’s family had trouble 
getting in lately. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, or any 
proof of the demoralization of our people 
if some of the white women in China- 
town are not of good character? What 
other set of men so isolated and so sur- 
rounded by alien and prejudiced people 
are more moral? Men, wherever they 
may be, need the society of women, and 
among the white women of Chinatown 
are many excellent and faithful wives and 
mothers. 

Recently there has been organized 
among us the Oriental Club, composed of 
our most intelligent and influential men. 
We hope for a great improvement in so- 
cial conditions by its means, as it will dis- 
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cuss matters that concern us, bring us in 
closer touch with Americans and speak 
for us in something like an official man- 
ner. 

Some fault is found with us for stick- 
ing to our old customs here, especially 
in the matter of clothes, but the reason 
is that we find American clothes much in- 
ferior, so far as comfort and warmth go. 
The Chinaman’s coat for the winter is 
very durable, very light and very warm. 
It is easy and not in the way. If he 
wants to work he slips out of it ina 
moment and can put it on again as 
quickly. Our shoes and hats also are 
better, we think, for our purposes, than 
the American clothes. Most of us have 
tried the American clothes, and they 
make us feel as if we were in the stocks. 

I have found out, during my residence 
in this country, that much of the Chinese 
prejudice against Americans is un- 
founded, and I no longer put faith in the 
wild tales that were told about them in 
our village, tho some of the Chinese, who 
have been here twenty years and who are 
learned men, still believe that there is no 
marriage in this country, that the land is 
infested with demons and that all the 
people are given over to general wicked- 
ness. 

I know better. Americans are not all 
bad, nor are they wicked wizards. Still, 
they have their faults, and their treatment 
of us is outrageous. 

The reason why so many Chinese go 
into the laundry business in this country 
is because it requires little capital and is 
one of the few opportunities that are 
open. Men of other nationalities who 
are jealous of the Chinese, because he is 
a more faithful worker than one of their 
people, have raised such a great outcry 
about Chinese cheap labor that they have 
shut him out of working on farms or in 
factories or building railroads or making 
streets or digging sewers. He cannot 
practice any trade, and his opportunities 
to do business are limited to his own 
countrymen. So he opens a_ laundry 
when he quits domestic service. 

The treatment of the Chinese in this 
country is all wrong and mean. It 1s 
persisted in merely because China is not 4 
fighting nation. The Americans woul 
not dare to treat Germans, English, Ital- 
ians or even Japanese as they treat the 
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Chinese, because if they did there would 
be a war. 

There is no reason for the prejudice 
against the Chinese. The cheap labor 
cry was always a falsehood. Their labor 
was never cheap, and is not cheap now. 
It has always commanded the highest 
market price. But the trouble is that the 
Chinese are such excellent and faithful 
workers that bosses will have no others 
when they can get them. If you look at 
men working on the street you will find 
an overseer for every four or five of 
them. That watching is not necessary 
for Chinese. They work as well when 
left to themselves as they do when some 
one is looking at them. 

It was the jealousy of laboring men of 
other nationalities—especially the Irish— 
that raised all the outcry against the 
Chinese. No one would hire an Irish- 
man, German, Englishman or Italian 
when he could get a Chinese, because our 
countrymen are so much more honest, in- 
dustrious, steady, sober and painstaking. 


Chinese were persecuted, not for their. 


vices, but for their virtues. There never 
was any honesty in the pretended fear of 
leprosy or in the cheap labor scare, and 
the persecution continues still, because 
Americans make a mere practice of lov- 
ing justice. They are all for money mak- 
ing, and they want to be on the strongest 
side always. They treat you as a friend 
while you are prosperous, but if you have 
amisfortune they don’t know you. There 
is nothing substantial in their friendship. 

Wu-Ting-Fang talked very plainly to 
Americans about their ill treatment of 
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our countrymen, but we don’t see any 
good results. We hoped for good from 
Roosevelt, we thought him a brave and 
good man, but yet he has continued the 
exclusion of our countrymen, tho all 
other nations are allowed to pour in here 
—Irish, Italians, Jews, Poles, Greeks, 
Hungarians, etc. It would not have been 
so if Mr. McKinley had lived. 

Irish fill the almshouses and prisons 
and orphan asylums, Italians are among 
the most dangerous of men, Jews are un- 
clean and ignorant. Yet they are all let 
in, while Chinese, who are sober, or duly 
law abiding, clean, educated and indus- 
trious, are shut out. There are few 
Chinamen in jails and none in the poor 
houses. There are no Chinese tramps 
or drunkards. Many Chinese here have 
become sincere Christians, in spite of the 
persecution which they have to endure 
from their heathen countrymen. More 
than half the Chinese in this country 
would become citizens if allowed to do so, 
and would be patriotic Americans. But 
how can they make this country their 
home as matters now are! They are not 
allowed to bring wives here from China, 
and if they marry American women there 
is a great outcry. 

All Congressmen acknowledge the in- 
justice of the treatment of my people, yet 
they continue it. They have no back- 
bone. 

Under the circumstances, how can I 
call this my home, and how can any one 
blame me if I take my money and go 
back to my village in China? 


New York, 


Israel’s Amor Patriz 


By Annette Kohn 


SRAEL, Thou my people art, 
Sinai’s Law doth rule my heart, 
Sinai’s God my soul adores, 

Unto him my Spirit soars. 


Yet thou dear land of the West, 
By the light of Freedom blest, 

In thy greatness rests my pride; 
Thou to me art sanctified. 


For thee I would sacrifice 

Life and all that most I prize, 

Glorious Country—I love thee, 

With my whole heart’s fealty. 
New York, February, 1903. 





The Race Problem in the South 


By Samuel Douglas McEnery 


Unirep States SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 


HE race question in the South, and 
for that matter in all the States, is 
no nearer solution than when the 

negro was liberated and the elective 
franchise bestowed upon him. He still 
occupies the lowest place in the social 
scale. The prejudice against him is 
stronger than when he was in bondage, so 
far as his ambition incites him to social 
equality with the whites. That he can 
never be on a plane of social equality 
with the whites is certain. This is fixed 
in the unalterable laws of nature. No 
amount of education, no distinction in 
any calling or profession can alter the 
characteristics of the race which make 
an insurmountable barrier between the 
African and the Caucasian. These racial 
characteristics cannot be eliminated. 
Race distinction and racial characteris- 
tics have existed at all times and among 
all peoples. In the case of the negro 
race prejudice is intensified. He has 
from the earliest ages been in close con- 
tact with the superior races in civiliza- 
tion. I do not know of any social dis- 
tinction ever being accorded to him. The 
fact that he was a slave to the white race 
for so many years, and made no effort at 
emancipation, and was satisfied with his 
condition, creating the belief that it was 
by Divine decree that he was made a 
slave, adds to the social prejudice against 
him which has existed for centuries. 

A nation can only work out a complete 
and perfect development in its moral 
unity, which is determined by racial in- 
fluences. It is the power in history and 
goes forward with a definite type, in law, 
literature, science and in its physical 
character. Babylon, Assyria and Nine- 
veh perished through racial character. 
There was a negative in their racial make 
up. In Judea, Greece and Rome race in- 
tellect, assertive force and power, gained 
the ascendency, and their progress was 
the march of civilization. Give the negro 
_ the power, constitute him the potential 
factor in government, his race character 
will determine the destiny of the nation, 
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and there will be sure signs of a decay- 
ing civilization. 

The South was on the threshold of 
solving the negro problem, and it had 
made some headway in that direction by 
inducing the negro to rely upon the ad- 
vice and counsel of his superior. But the 
lust for office and selfish motives directed 
to the furtherance of special interests 
leads the South to believe that the negro 
problem so happily nearing solution is 
long deferred. 

In the midst of a fierce war for his 
emancipation he was docile, obedient and 
unambitious. There were many in the 
Confederate army as servants and team- 
sters, and occupying many other menial 
occupations within whispering distance 
of the Federal pickets, yet there was no 
concerted effort to aid the army which 
was battling for his freedom. He wasan 
elector after the Civil War, and played an 
important part, if a disastrous one in gov- 
ernment, yet he quietly submitted to dis- 
franchisement without a murmur. What 
other race would have submitted to so 
many years of slavery without com- 
plaint? What other race would have 
rested so complacently in the presence of 
an army fighting for its freedom? What 
other race would have submitted s0 
quietly to disfranchisement? These facts 
stamp his inferiority to the white race. 
They show a difference between the 
blacks and the whites that no time, no 
education, no environments, and certain- 
ly no legislation can alter. Take the ne- 
groes from Ohio and Indiana and let 
them dwell among the negroes of the 
South and they will be like them in all 
respects, unambitious, satisfied with pres- 
ent conditions, willing to accept their in- 
feriority, and only restless when aroused 
by some superior “intellect just as they 
were when controlled by unscrupulous 
politicians during the era of reconstruc: 
tion. When that era ended with their 
habitual submission they accepted condi- 
tions, retired from office, quit politics 
only to appear at the polls when solicited 
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for the market price of their votes. They 
were no longer candidates for the office 
of sheriff, legislator and justice of the 
peace, altho if they possessed the ele- 
ments of character inherent in the white 
race, they had sufficient strength and 
numbers to succeed. Is there any won- 
der, then, that the people of the South are 
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from the impersonal mass of ignorance. 
The negro as an elector has the right to 
vote untrammeled just as he wishes. It 
is enough for the negro elector to have 
a voice in the selection of the officers of 
the Government. But there is a prevail- 
ing sentiment that he ought not to aspire 
to office. He is not yet qualified to gov- 
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convinced that the negro is inferior to the 
whites in every essential of manhood, and 
that he can never attain social equality 
with them, cannot be an inmate of their 
houses, or their associates in clubs, on 
the streets or in hotels or in any public 
conveyance. The movement in the South 
has been to confer the franchise upon the 
more intelligent, those who can read and 
write or own a certain amount of prop- 
erty, personal or real, to the amount of 
$300. Thus the negro has been individ- 
ualized and his personality separated 


ern, and besides the placing of him in of- 
fice has a tendency to accord to him so- 
cial recognition to which the South is un- 
alterably opposed. He holds no office in 
the Northern States of dignity and im- 
portance where his vote is in certain lo- 


calities the balance of power. He does 
not dominate the whites in these States. 
Why then should the South accord him 
privileges which are denied to him in 
other sections of the Union? 

During the time of slavery the marital_. 


relations between the negroes, while they 
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were not sustained by law, were rigidly 
and religiously observed. The family 
ties were strong, and when rudely and 
cruelly broken by the slave dealer and the 
unfortunate slave holder reduced to the 
necessity of parting with his slaves, the 
separations were painful, and the wife 
and the husband long remembered each 
other and plural marriages were excep- 
tions. The slave owner looked after the 
health and morals of his slaves. Self in- 
terest alone was a sufficient inducement, 
if there were no kind feelings to them. 
When slavery disappeared the morality 
among the negroes went with it. Marital 
relations are loose and plural marriages 
numerous. In the cities it is among the 
generality of negroes worse. They 
drink and gamble, and have resorts, 
where both sexes meet of the vilest kind, 
and they are becoming morphine and 
cocaine fiends. The death rate among 
them in consequence of this dissipation 
is unusually large. Recently there was a 
meeting of colored preachers in New Or- 
leans, with the Democratic Mayor of the 
city and other white men in attendance 
at the invitation of these preachers, to in- 
quire into the cause of this mortality. 
They will attend no white meetings, de- 
cline to hear a white preacher, and refuse 
to send their children to a school where 
a white teacher is provided. Their 
preachers are, as a rule, very ignorant, 
and their teachers not of the type and 
character that should be the instructors 
of youth. While the negro has advanced 
in the acquisition of knowledge his mor- 
als have deteriorated. The moral side of 
the negro has been neglected, and the 
physical conditions of the generation 
since the war are not up to the standard 
of the preceding. It is a fact noticed by 
all who know anything of the negro that 
the present generation is very vicious, 
and among its members may be found 
those who have been guilty of the most 
heinous crimes. It is said that these 
criminals are the outcasts of the race, and 
that it should not be held responsible. 
But they are secreted and protected by 
the race, and it does not condemn the 
crimes with that spirit and force that 
would spring from the indignation of a 
virtuous and self respecting people. 
There is not the remotest fear of negro 
domination again in the South. There is 
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no probability of anything like social 
equality. Against this the South can and 
will protect itself. The social organiza- 
tion there is such that all apprehension of 
such a thing may be dismissed. In the 
South the integrity and purity of the 
white race will be preserved. But the 
South does object to placing negroes in 
official positions, where they will have to 
come in contact with white men and 
women for the reason it is degrading to 
them to have to accord to the negro that 
personal respect that is due to one hold- 
ing a high official position, such as col- 
lectors of ports and postmasters. In 
these high official places it is not improb- 
able that white women in the service of 
the Government may be placed under them. 
The people of the South know the negro 
character so well that they are convinced 
of his aptitude to be familiar when not in- 
solent and domineering. It is not neces- 
sary to state that every negro advance- 
ment and insolence to white women of 
the South is resisted with speedy and 
summary punishment. The South being 
thus protected it looks with alarm at the 
social advancement of the negro in cer- 
tain localities and among a certain class 
in the North.) Cultured Boston is as 
much opposed to admitting a negro to 
white family circles as are the people of 
the South. Yet there are reported an- 
nually more than thirty marriages of 
white women to negroes. If they in- 
crease in numbers there and elsewhere 
in the North, to save the white race from 
deterioration and white women from deg- 
redation, race hostility will be engend- 
ered as intense, and punishment as se- 
vere and summary as in the South will 
be inflicted. As the negro race increases 
in population in the South, his emigra- 
tion to the North, already large, will in- 
crease, and the political and social condi- 
tions there will not be encouraging, un- 
less a check is placed upon negro ad- 
vances to the more humble white women. 
The history of the negro, his disposition, 
morals and radically different racial char- 
acteristics should forever forbid the 
amalgamation of the races. 

The white race will always control, 
subdue and keep in subjugation the in- 
ferior races. This is the history of the 
world, now being continued in the pres- 
ent enlightened century. In Africa the 
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‘ white man is rapidly gaining a prominent 
foothold, and in time the African will be 
kept in abject submission or be exter- 
minated. It is going on in the Philip- 
pines, and the Filipino will certainly oc- 
cupy an inferior place to the white man ; 
and if he declines annihilation will be 
the result. China will be dismembered, 
and its territory allotted to the white 
man, and the Chinaman will fall under 
his absolute sway. They knew of the im- 
pending disaster to their race, and the 
Boxer movement is but a spasmodic ef- 
fort to ward off the impending calamity 
to the race. /The negro in America will 
be no exception to the irresistible march 
of civilization. He will be compelled to 
occupy an inferior and subject place in 
society and in politics, and if he resents 
the inexorable law will fall heavily upon 
him. It is the conflict that has been borne 
through the centuries. How futile then 
to attempt to stay the law of evclution of 
the races by forced efforts to place him in 
a position in which he cannot maintain 
himself. 

No one denies that the negro ought to 
he educated, particularly along lines suit- 
able to his condition. He ought to be so 
educated as to make him a wage earner 
and a useful citizen. To accomplish this 
his moral faculties will have to be 
trained. The present system in vogue 
leaves untutored his moral nature, and he 
leaves his school no better morally than 
when he entered it. It is a fact which 
cannot be denied that morally the negro 
has made no advancement. On the con- 
trary, it is the consensus of opinion among 
those who have studied his character. that 
he has deteriorated. There ought to be a 
radical change in the system of his edu- 
cation. He persists in ignoring white in- 
structors in letters and religion. Every 
one in the South knows that his schools, 
his churches and his amusements are not 
what they should be. The South has ex- 
pended and is expending, and the philan- 
thropists in the North have contributed 
most liberally for the advancement of col- 
ered schools. But the management of 
all schools, including the industrial, are 
exclusively under the management of the 
tace. These schools have produced no 
beneficial results. They have unfitted the 
negro for labor of any kind, as he has not 
been taught its dignity and the necessity 
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to labor for a livelihood. The fields and 
the workshops and all mechanical occupa- 
tions are abandoned for an idle life in 
towns and cities, where they live by their 
wits on the industrious membership of 
their race. He still follows the occupa- 
tions which his slave ancestors followed. 
He is the barber, the teamster, roust- 
about, porter and waiter. He is not in 
the machine shops, the factories, in mer- 
cantile pursuits or in any position where 
skill and technical knowledge are re- 
quired. Probably race prejudice keeps 
him out of these places both North and 
South. At any rate, with all his attend- 
ance in industrial schools*he is not there. 
Is it a deficiency in his training or social 
defects in the ability to exert his per- 
sonality and make his way in the world? 
The latter would seem to be the true rea- 
son. His qualities are negative and not 
assertive. They will always mark him 
for inferiority, unless some change in the 
education of his moral faculties brings 
about the ability to positively assert his 
worth. 

The race in the South has no personal- 
ity. It is an inert, impersonal mass, which 
was put in motion with destructive force 
by the carpetbagger and the scalawag. 
It is unthinking, and was used to forward 
the personal ends of politicians in the 
days of reconstruction. The negro voted 
en masse. One man voted the entire in- 
ert body. It voted only as he willed it. 
There was an imperative necessity to re- 
form the electorate. The conditions de- 
manded a representation of persons. 
They demanded a clear determination of 
what is implied in the rcpresentation of 
persons. It cannot include as an active 
political agent a dead weight, an unthink- 
ing and unconscious multitude. Mr. 
Brownson says: 

“The elective franchise is not a natural 
right, because it is political power, and political 
power is always a trust, never a natural right, 
and the State judges for itself to whom it will 
or will not confide the right.” 


If there is no capacity to exercise the 
right, the right does not and cannot ex- 
ist. The bestowal therefore of the elec- 
tive franchise on the ignorant mass of ne- 
groes was an injudicious exercise of po- 
litical power. It is useless to detail the 
destruction of property, the demoraliza- 
tion and the corruption in the days of 
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what is known as negro domination in the 
South. It was overthrown because un- 
bearable. With the carpetbag and scala- 
wag power destroyed and the Govern- 
ment placed in the administration of the 
white people, the negro at once submitted 
to authority, altho it is doubtful if he ap- 
preciated the replacing of corrupt gov- 
ernment by one honest and progressive, 
and which more than ever before pro- 
tected him in his person and property. 
There was after a white government was 
established a rivalry among factions of 
the white people for supremacy. The ig- 
norance, cunning and cupidity of the ne- 
gro attracted the attention of the polliti- 
cians, and there were independent politi- 
cal movements wherever the mass of the 
negro vote could be made effective. The 
negro held the balance of power, and in- 
stead of using it as a white man would 
to his own advancement, sold his vote 
through some leader to one or the other 
of the factions. The electorate was de- 
bauched, and the best element in the 
State saw the necessity of purifying the 
electorate. This could only be done by 
getting rid of this impersonal, unthink- 
ing mass. A republic is a representation 
of a person by a person, and not of an un- 
thinking, impersonal mass of ignorance. 
An educational qualification was required 
as a qualification for voters applicable 
alike to both whites and blacks. In some 
of the Southern States there was the ad- 
mission to the electorate of a certain class 
without qualifications. But the inclusion 
of this class did not exclude the negro 
from the electorate as he could vote if he 
possessed the qualification of reading and 
writing or the ownership of a small 
amount of property, personal or real. 
The negro was satisfied, made no demon- 
stration nor uttered a complaint. Since 
this purification of the electorate the 
cause of active hostility between the races 
and between factions ceased. It is only 
by some negro committee of non-residents 
that there has been opposition to the ex- 
isting constitutional provision as to the 
qualification of voters. Political excite- 
ment did the negro no good. He quit 
work at any time to go to the “barbecue,” 
and engaged in more or less dissipation. 
He had nothing to gain in the way of po- 
litical advancement, and his attendance 
only emphasized the fact that he ex- 
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pected pay for his attendance. Since the 
ignorant mass of the negroes have been 
eliminated from the electorate and the 
franchise bestowed upon those who have 
electoral capacity, there has been a 
marked improvement in the relations be- 
tween the races. The negroes who now 
vote do so without molestation, and there 
is a better feeling in different localities 
in the State. In some localities there was 
a large white vote, and in others a very 
large negro vote with few white votes 
and the white voters controlled the negro 
vote, thus offsetting the white vote in 
other localities. The regulation of the 
elective franchise is the initiative of the 
solution of the negro question, because it 
has established more cordial relations be- 
tween the races and insures better gov- 
ernment. 

Probably there is no race in which 
there is such a wide divergence in the 
character of the laborer. Some, but not 
many, are industrious, thrifty and honest 
and stand well with the merchants who 
supply them when they own or rent land. 
There is the other extreme of laziness, 
indifference, extravagance and thought- 
lessness. He works under the pressure 
of necessity, loves recreation and excite- 
ment and has a feeling of irresponsibility 
for both the present and the future. He 
is a gambler and hard drinker, he has no 
capacity for the professions or the higher 
mechanical arts and no capacity for in- 
vention. He has no capacity for organi- 
zation or discipline, and labor organiza- 
tions would be unknown among them 
unless organized by white men. He is im- 
itative in everything. He has the disposi- 
tion to change localities to work and 
therefore he does not surround himself 
with all the conveniences of life, which 
he could readily do, as he is well paid 
and has ample ground allotted to him for 
garden purposes and for raising poultry 
and forage enough for hogs and cattle. 
Those who have a disposition to stay 
where they are employed avail themselves 
of these advantages and have all the con- 
veniences and some of the luxuries of 
life in their homes. Labor is scarce in 
fields because of the employment of field 
hands by the railroads and the sawmills. 
Hence every planter is disposed to en- 
courage his field hands to remain on his 
place and they are treated with generos- 
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ity and kindness and justice. Thus the 
foundation is laid for the practical solu- 
tion of the negro question, which, it must 
be admitted, is very embarrassing, and 
will require the highest statesmanship for 
its management. It cannot be done by 
ambitious and wire working politicians, 
whose sole purpose is to secure his vote 
for office, either at the polls or in national 
nominating conventions. 

The negro is here to stay. He cannot 
be deported. It wouid be a cruel and 
harsh measure and impractical. The 
South as a unit is opposed to his deporta- 
tion. He is needed because he is a very 
valuable laborer, and, treated with im- 
partiality and justice, he will be a potent 
factor in the development of the South, in 
all field and industrial occupations 
opened to him and suitable to his physi- 
cal, moral and mental training. ‘The 
question is a daily one, What to do with 
the negro? The answer is let him alone 
and let him work out his own destiny on 
lines fixed and unchangeable. The amal- 
gamation of the races is impossible. Its 
very mention brings a sense of indefinabie 
horror. He will always in the South and 
elsewhere occupy a lower piane in so- 
ciety and politics. His civil rights, pro- 
tection of life, liberty and property will 
be sacredly observed. White and black 
development will move on parallel lines, 
each working out its own destiny. These 
lines need not and never will approach 
each other in the sense of unrestricted 
social intercourse. All attempts to keep 
the races separate by legal enactment are 
futile, useless and disturbing. The pride 
of the race, the self respecting dignity of 
the white man, his superior intelligence 
and greater moral character will always 
place him in the ascendancy and keep 
subjective to him the lower elements of 
negro character, intelligence and moral- 
ity. The moment the negro becomes a 
menace to social and political supremacy 
of the whites the race issue will spring 
into existence with the usual result of 
white supremacy. In discussing the 
negro question and formulating plans for 
its treatment the Northern people forget 
that the Southerner is of the same blood 
as himself, belonging to that race which 
knows no halting in its march to victory. 
It is and always will be the controlling 
influence in the world’s history and civil- 


ization. In the Civil War between the 
States there was no discrimination in 
courage, ability and  statesmanship. 
There was an equal determination in ac- 
cord with the history of the race to suc- 
ceed. Victory was not the result of any 
preponderance of the above qualities but 
of numbers. The South is full of North- 
ern men and women and they view the 
negro question in the same light as the 
people among whom they dwell. In 
Louisiana since 1886 there has been lo- 
cated in one part of the State some six 
thousand Western people, types of the 
highest order of American manhood and 
citizenship. They would resent the ap- 
pointment of a negro postmaster with 
whom their wives would come in contact 
with the same indignation they would 
have done in their Western homes. 
There is no Governmental interference 
with the negro in the North. He occu- 
pies there in social and industrial life 
about the same position as he does in the 
South. His numbers are not sufficient 
to make him a menace politically. The 
question may with propriety be asked 
why not treat the negro in the South as 
he is treated in the North—that is, to let 
him alone and let him find his way by his 
own efforts. Why should the National 
Executive make an exception in the case 
of the negro in the South? Is there any 
reason why he should receive special 
favors in the South that he does not re- 
ceive in the North? There is no attempt 
there by the Executive to force him into 
political and social prominence. It has 
been said by a prominent Cabinet officer 
that the Government is under obligations 
to look after him. Why more of him 
than the negro of the North? Both are 
under the same relations to the white 
race and treated about the same in both 
sections. Negroes are holding office in 
the South by appointment of the Nation- 
al Executive, not because of their civic 
virtues, but simply because they are ne- 
groes. The truth is they have distinction 
in Republican Conventions by betraying 
the highest trust and have received their 
reward. There is the highest political 
authority for this assertion. There is a 
universal belief in the South that the se- 
lection of negroes in the South for office 
is not intended for their advancement and 
the bettering of their condition, or hold- 
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ing out inducements to the race for its 
elevation, but for selfish purposes, to se- 
cure their votes in conventions and to 
hold the negro vote in the North in Re- 
publican ranks. It may be that this be- 
lief is not based on rational grounds, but 
it exists. Hence there is a feeling of un- 
rest in the South, as in its opinion the 
negro will always be used for this pur- 
pose, which will add to his conviction 
that he is the ward of the nation and en- 
titled to special favors and consideration 
and, in a measure, his rights superior to 
those of the whites. Recent occurrences 
have greatly added to the race prejudice 
and they have become disturbing ele- 
ments, interrupting the cordial relations 
between the races. No greater harm can 
be done to the negro than impressing him 
with the conviction that he is a special 
favorite of the nation. The negroes de- 
teriorate in morals and intelligence the 
greater their removal from the influence 
of the whites. When aggregated they 


undoubtedly relapse and the tendency is 
to go back to the faith of their savage 
ancestry. The initiative in their advance- 


ment should be their segregation on 
farms and in cities, thus bringing them 
under the direct influence of the whites. 
In time this may be done. In the cities 
he is, through the efforts of white labor 
leaders, being organized into labor asso- 
ciations and these work in harmony with 
the white labor organizations. In this 
way he is brought directly under the in- 
fluence of the white - organizations. 
These meet at times in the same hall, but 
there is nothing like a social inter- 
mingling. They parade on the same day, 
representing the same kind of labor, but 
their organizations are kept apart. 
Property in large holdings will in time 
be divided. When the large plantations 
in the South are divided into small farms, 
owned by white men, and the negro is 
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employed as a farm hand, there will then 
commence the bettter formation of his 
character in the recognition of his indus- 
trial worth and his personality. He will 
become a better and more intelligent and 
useful citizen,and can on his own respon- 
sibility exercise the privilege of voting. 
There will be a greater incentive for him 
to improve when he becomes the owner 
of land and consults with his white 
neighbors on all matters pertaining to his 
farm, to roads and the well being of the 
neighborhood, in the suppression of the 
smaller crimes to which the shiftless of 
his race are addicted. If the negro in the 
South is left alone, if he is not deluded 
with false promises, if he is not forced 
into places where he has no business, he 
will get along with his white neighbor 
without friction and work out untram- 
meled his salvation. This would be the 
best policy to pursue toward him with 
our present knowledge of his capacity, 
his racial characteristics and history. 

What conditions may be developed in 
the future no one is prophet enough 
to proclaim. The future of the race is 
with the Almighty Ruler and he will 
shape its destiny as it was first decreed 
in his making. If the negro is to domi- 
nate the world he will give him strength, 
intellect and power to do it. If he is in 
the way of the progress of the world he 
will place him where he can be no ob- 
stacle. The white race under his guid- 
ance has brought the world to its present 
standard of civilization and Christianity, 
and it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the white race has accomplished its mis- 
sion and is to be destroyed in amalgama- 
tion with the negro. Nor is it to be be- 
lieved that having subjugated all races 
to the white race, he will put over that 
race as master and ruler the race which 
has been subject to it. 

Wasuincron, D. C, 
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Thoughts by Way of Reaction 


By Count Robert de Montesquiou 


[Count Robert de Montesquiou, who belongs to one of the great historic noble families of France, 
lives in most artistic surroundings in a large mansion on the outskirts of Paris, facing the Bois 
de Boulogne. He belongs to “the independent school” of French writers and artists and com- 
mands attention both by his intellectual talents and artistic and highly polished manners. His 
visit to America is of the missionary order. He wishes to enable our refined circles to get a 
glimpse of the polite literary circles of modern France, a reflection of the highly cultured in- 


tellectual life of the old régime,—EprrTor.] 


AR from regarding as a boon the 
} respite allowed a combatant on the 
eve of his purposed conflict, I 
should rather fear for him the misgivings 
that might come with sober after- 
thoughts. I have a fancy that a space 
of time barely sufficient for a matured 
decision, and then an immediate execu- 
tion, carries with it the fairest chances of 
success. Beyond these strictly numbered 
minutes there is occasion only for vain 
counsels and for hesitations at least 
barren. 

Such were my thoughts the other day 
while looking upon a photograph of New 
York City, the spectacle that greets the 
eyes of a stranger disembarking for the 
first time on this bewildering shore. For 
bewilderment there certainly is in the 
spell exerted by that extraordinary hori- 
zon. Only, the wonted dizziness induced 
by downward gazing here reverses its 
action; it becomes, as applied to the ef- 
fect of these buildings, what is called in 
the high countries “ mountain sickness.” 

The great Christian thinker and 
Frenchman, Ernest Hello, once wrote 
this mysterious aphorism: “ Our down- 
fall is to be measured as the reverse of 
our possible height.” This definition 
might apply to the novel sort of dizziness 
I mean, the dizziness of upward contem- 
plation. And a touch of this dizziness 
fell to my experience at beholding the 
approach to New York of which I speak. 
Fabled Babylonian towers— “Babybo- 
nian!” Petit Jean would say—Babels! 
completed this time, structures rising in 
infinite stories like multiplication tables 
in stone, bearing on their checkered 
fronts the names of tenants instead of 
numbers. Such was the redoubtable 
aspect, the crabbed greeting of the city 
with which I was resolved—doubtless 
with some rashness of impulse—to meas- 
lire my strength. 


These reflections were broken in upon 
by the arrival of the post. It brought me 
from that city over-seas a magazine, The 
Critic—one which, as we shall see, did 
not belie its name. This note accom- 
panied it, the playful raillery of which 
will sufficiently attest that a woman’s 
hand had penned it: “ Don’t forget that 
this publication comes to you from a land 
of savages!” .. . 

I opened the periodical. It began with 
a leading article on Segantini, the great 
Italian painter who died at Maloggia a 
few years ago. I had the honor of an 
acquaintance with that rare and com- 
manding artist, whose name, tho held in 
esteem among certain cosmopolitan ama- 
teurs, is, I dare affirm, but little known in 
France. Let me transcribe here a few 
lines which I have devoted to him in an 
essay as yet unpublished : 

“The singular merit of this painter 
consists in his having restored Switzer- 
land to its estate as a subject for pictorial 
beauty, an estate from which it had been 
cast down, except in its insipidly pastoral 
or conventionally ‘ grand ’ aspects, by the 
canvases rendering on large scale and 
with dreary exactitude its so-called ‘ re- 
membered scenes.’ Segantini, by the in- 
tegrity of his aim and the venturcsome- 
ness of his effort, has achieved the 
miracle I speak of. 

“TI admired at Venice, in ’87, a paint- 
ing of his representing a spotted black 
and white cow in a mountain pasture of 
the Upper Engadine. The tremulous 
outlines and palpitating colors of the 
landscape in its limpid air, the Georgic 
tranquillity shed over this gem of nature, 
and perhaps the suggestiveness of some 
Alpine roses, whereby the artist loves to 
give accurate locality to his mountain 
scenes, crowned the work with a pure 
and exalted charm.” — 

I saw this artist again in a few months 
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before his startling end. We were visit- 
ing him, as was our habit, at his cottage 
in the Maloggia, a chalet, like its owner, 
choice and a bit rusty. With his shep- 
herdlike gait and dress the master con- 
ducted us to a mountain recess nearby to 
view two of the big paintings which he 
was executing on the spot, without re- 
moving them until completed. Huge up- 
right boxes, expressly constructed for 
them, opening and closing like the shut- 
ters of a shop and staked to the ground, 
protected the paintings. One of them 
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boxes, one higher up on the mountain, 
which contained a canvas under way at 
such a point that it required to be taken 
up at dawn. He drank at a mountain 
torrent, and on arriving at the shepherd’s 
hut that gave him shelter, fell suddenly 
into mortal pangs. Mortal, indeed, they 
proved, for the belated care and thwarted 
surgery left shortly but the lifeless form 
of the stalwart artist, who doubtless was 
beloved of the gods, since he died young, 
stricken down in the heart of the moun- 
tain to which he had dedicated himself 
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was a sunrise, in which the sky, radiant 
with a thousand luminous shafts, filled 
nearly the entire canvas, except at the 
bottom, where a shepherdess was mar- 


shaling her flock in the early light. The 
other, which impressed me as the finer, 
showed the same landscape from a differ- 
ent point of view, pictured more in detail 
and at greater extent. These two pieces, 
which yet lacked months of completion, 
were destined to appear at our Exposi- 
tion. How much of the requisite !abor 
the master ever accomplished must re- 
main a question. A few weeks later he 
set out one evening for one of his quaint 


and in pious observance of the vigil of 
his art. 

Another article of The Critic was de- 
voted to Aubrey Beardsley, a unique art- 
ist of whom I wish some day to speak 
myself in a chapter which I shall entitle 
“The Perverse.” Indeed, I know noth- 
ing more enigmatic and disconcerting 
than the singular personages, portrayed 
singly or in groups by this elegant and 
morbidly fantastic draftsman, who died 
almost yet a lad in a town of the Riviera: 
“Thine azure calm beholding, O Mediter- 

ranean!” 


It would be too long here to enlarge 





THOUGHTS. BY WAY OF REACTION 


upon the traits of keen delicacy, of natu- 
ral and wilful intricacy, which lead me to 
find in this artist of Mademoiselle Mau- 
pin’s lineage such a disquieting spell. But 
what I would say is that in conjunction 
with the charm at once sane and mysteri- 
ous of a Segantini, the essence of way- 
wardness in Beardsley’s art completed a 
feast remarkably choice for a public of 
“ savages.” 

A third article, more cursory, it is true, 
but very kindly, was bestowed on the au- 
thor of the “ Chauves-Souris.” He, at 
least, by virtue of certain flights of his 
Muse toward natural beauty, might keep 
company with the master of Maloggia; 
and, on the other hand, by his fastidious 
and whimsical fancies, might recall 
Beardsley. Witness the following ex- 
pression of his claim, cited from the col- 
lection named above: 

“Je suis le souverain des choses transitoires 

Etant le courtisan du Rare et du Subtil.... 


limmobiliserat ce qui vibre, un instant.... 


Je suis le sténographe aceré des nuances, 

Je représente, au vol, la vive impression; 
Mon vers a fait son nid, ainsi qu’un alcyon 
Sur les flots de la mer des douces influences. 


And I should like to add, reversing what 
was written of Joshua: 
Qu’il fait bon dans mon vers ow j arréte les 
ombres.” 


Then a light broke upon me, together 
with a hope, as I recalled the satin leaflets 
of a choice volume which had been sent 
to me from the land of uncouth giant 
palaces. It seemed to me that two or 
three stories more on their towering 
buildings could not abash its sons while 
their eyes were raised with curiosity, and 
doubtless with pleasure, to the “ palais 
erigé de fumée! . .” It seemed to me 
that the spirits of men whose days were 
spent in concrete tasks might find diver- 
sion in the notes of the poet, who, to give 
more grace to his harmonies, made choice 
of the most facile of lyres— 


....cette Lyre qui s’accorde 
Dans les plumes de l’Oiseau-Lyre— 
this lyre which sounds as follows: 
ARIA. 


Les apparences furtives, 
Rien de plus lourd ni plus grave 
Les glissades fugitives, 


Une ombre sur un reftet, 
C’est ce qui le mieux me plait. 


Pas de preuves! pas de sondes! 
Des mirages sur des ondes, 


Et le dessin sur le sol 
Des feuilles en parasol. 


Les silhouettes qui passent 
Des nuages qui s’effacent 


Fachant de gris les frissons 
Des gazons et des moissons. 


Les découpures bougeantes 
Des réflexions changeantes 


Du rameau lancéolé 
Sur le sable auréolé; 


L’oubli le long de la dune 
Des rayons bleus de la lune; 


Le souvenir dans les airs 
D’un passage de concerts. 


Rien de plus lourd ni plus grave 
Que lattachement suave 


Impondérable et subtil 
Du pollen pour le pistil; 


Tout ce qui fut diaphane 
Et délicat,—et se fane: 


Ombrages de tendelets, 
Squelettes de roitelets ; 


Opacité des feuillages, 
Fumée aux toits des villages; 


Moins d’épanouissements 
Que d’évanouissements.... 


La chose la plus ténue, 
Pas une note tenue: 


Chuchotement de roseaux 
Plutét que chanson d’ oiseaux ; 


Mais, surtout, du haut des ormes, 
Les reflets, échos des formes; 


Mais encore, au fond des bois, 
Les échos, reflets des voix! 


“Where should one begin? ” cried the 
Prince, weighing the choice of his first 
word of command. And the great Shade 
answered, “ With clemency! ” 

“Where shall I begin? ” murmurs the 
hesitating poet, who sets out for the con- 
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quest of the redoubtable town. And the 
monumental aspect of the great city, 
speaking to his eyes, makes answer, 
“With subtlety, with delicacy.” 

And the poet bethinks him of another 
city, described by Victor Hugo, the great- 
est of his masters: 


“Une ville trés forte 
Ceinte de murs, avec deux tours @ chaque 
porte. 
Elle offre a qui la voit ainsi dans le lointain 
Trente maitresses tours avec des  toits 
d’étain 


Au centre est un donjon si beau qu’en vérité, 
On ne le peindrait pas dans tout un jour 


a son faite vermeil 
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‘Rayonne un diamant gros comme le soleil, 


Qu’on ne peut regarder fixement de trois 
lieues. 

Sur la gauche est la mer aux grandes ondes 
bleues 

Qui jusqu’a cette ville apporte ses dromons,” 


Yet this city that gentle cavalier Ay- 
merillot, the same who declared: 


“ Deux liards couvriraient fort bien toutes 
mes terres 
Mais tout le grand ciel bleu n’emplirait pas 
mon coeur!” 


—Aymerillot approached with an assur- 
ance so debonaire that his historian ends 
his story with the simple observation: 


“ Le lendemain Aymery prit la ville.” 


Paris, FRANCE, 


A Romance Attributed to John Milton 


By Paul Elmer More 


E take up this long-expected 
Romance* and read the first 
prose sentence: “ Such was the 

delightful aspect that spring had lent 
alike to sky and sea and land, when three 
distinguished-looking youths might be 
seen ascending on horseback, etc.” 
Shades of Sir Walter and the esteemed 
G. P. R. James, we exclaim, can this be 
Milton—even Milton in his ante-epical 
youth? But soft; we read on a little fur- 
ther and the illusion that we have fallen 
upon a romantic novel,born out of due 
season is soon dispelled. There is a deal 
more of religion and philosophy before 
us than of romance. Indeed the plot of 
the story is soon told: Joseph, a youth- 
ful citizen of the newly restored capital 
of the Jewish people, has departed with 
his tutor Apollos to see something of the 
world. Of course, after the ancient 
model, they fall into the hands of ban- 
ditti in Sicily. Joseph is rescued and 
brought back to Palestine by two young 
Englishmen who have left home to visit 
the new Zion. On their entrance into 


* Nova SOLYMA, THE IDEAL CITY; or JERUSALEM 
REGAINED. An anonymous romance, written in 
the time of Charles I, now first drawn from ob- 
scurity and attributed to the Illustrious John Mil- 
ton. With introduction, translation, literary es- 
says and a “toa by the Rev. Walter Begley. 
Two volumes. m ed by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $5.00, net. 





Jerusalem, or Nova Solyma, as Milton 
calls the restored city, they find the peo- 
ple thronging to celebrate the annual 
spring pageant. The first spectacle that 
greets them is, indeed, the gorgeous pro- 
cession closing with a moving bower 
wherein “ was seated a virgin of distin- 
guished carriage, and clad in an attire 
which was, beyond all human fashion, 
divinely fair.” It is Joseph’s sister Anna, 
and both the young Englishmen imme- 
diately succumb to her beauty. They are 
lodged in Joseph’s home, and hear much 
wisdom from Jacob, the father. But 
even in Miltonic romance love plays an 
unruly part. The two rival youths are 
about to commit any crime for the fair 
virgin—to cut each other’s throats or 
their own—when it is discovered that 
Anna has a twin sister, equally and iden- 
tically beautiful, so that no such grue- 
some decision ‘is necessary. Meanwhile 
Apollos also has returned with a tale of 
pirates and perilous escapes; there are 
episodes of other lovers and madmen; 
and the Romance comes duly to a close. 
If this commonplace narrative were all, 
the book which Mr. Begley heralds 9 
pompously might be dismissed with 4 
word. But in fact the mere narrative s 
the least part of the work; it is in reality 
a very significant and interesting attempt 
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A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN MILTON 


to construct a model city or Utopia after 
the fashion which Plato instituted so 
gravely and which so many wise philoso- 
phers have imitated, down to our own 
Mr. Edward Bellamy, who was, however, 
neither wise nor a philosopher. There 
is not a great deal said about the laws 
and political customs of this perfect re- 
public, altho here and there these topics 
come under brief discussion ; butthere are 
chapters on religion and philosophy, edu- 
cation and poetry, by no means common- 
place, so far from commonplace, in fact, 
that we have little difficulty in attributing 
them, with their discoverer and transla- 
tor, to John Milton. We can only regret 
that no direct evidence has been found, 
or is likely to be found, supporting the 
inferential argument so ably conducted 
by the editor. 

In the year 1648 this Romance was 
published anonymously in Latin, but fell 
dead from the press. The next year it 
was republished with a different title 
page and an “ Autocriticon ” at the end 
which declared that the author, like the 
painter Apelles, wished to stand by un- 
observed and see how his work was re- 
ceived. Unfortunately for the author it 
seems not to have been received at all. 
The calamities of the Rebellion had tuned 
men’s minds to other subjects than placid 
pictures of Utopia, and from that day to 
this the book has lain absolutely un- 
noticed and unknown. One of the few 
copies now in existence came into the 
library of the Rev. Walter Begley, a rare 
scholar and bibliophile to judge from 
his writing, who after much reading and 
study of the text concluded that John 
Milton and no other man in England at 
that time could have been the author. 
His accumulative arguments to that ef- 
fect are almost, if not quite, irresistible; 
at least until some evidence is discovered 
which renders the attribution to Milton 
impossible, the book is likely to pass as 
the work of the great poet in his early 
age, and Mr. Begley will receive the 
honor of having brought a notable addi- 
tion to English literature. 

That the author was an Englishman 
can scarcely be doubted. Our own feel- 
ing is that we have here a Romance 
which Milton composed in his Hor- 
ton days and into which he inserted 
several of his cdllege exercises in 
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prose and verse. Were the work 
written in English a more decided 
opinion might be pronounced, for no 
other man living then or now wielded a 
style which could. be mistaken for Mil- 
ton’s, whether in prose or verse. But 
with Latin it is different. Whether any 
scholar to-day is sufficiently steeped in 
Renaissance Latin to say absolutely that 
this is Milton’s and this is not, remains 
to be seen. We doubt that such a dis- 
crimination is really possible in the case 
of a language employed as artificially as 
was the Latin of that age; certainly we 
make no pretensions to such knowledge 
ourselves. We are even glad to read the 
work in Mr. Begley’s smooth and agree- 
able yet, in the prose portions at least, 
utterly un-Miltonic English. 

As we have intimated the real value of 
the book lies in certain philosophic and 
poetical chapters which read very much 
like college dissertations inserted by the 
author with becoming thrift in this om- 
nium gatherum. ‘There is, first of all, 
“ A Philosophical Garden Party,” as Mr. 
Begley entitles it, wherein Joseph and his 
guests discourse wisely and lovingly of 
Nature and Art. As an example of the 
prose at its best, we may quote this 
rhetorical peroration : 


“For my part, indeed, when I survey the 
sky and land stretching out everywhere in a 
huge circle (than which figure none incloses 
larger space) ; when I find no spot unoccupied, 
useless, or superfluous; when I see the im- 
mense mass of the world securely equipoised 
by its own gravity, and bearing up, as with 
pillars, great masses of rock, wherein are veins 
of precious metals stored up in their secret 
treasure-house ; when, too, I mark the ground 
clothed with its garment; the sea, too, ever 
restless within its limits, but kept back as by 
some curb or bar; yet ever breaking its tidal 
waves in ebb and flow on every coast; the 
fresh-water springs, too, serving as pipes or 
aqueducts to the terrestrial palace; the air, 
rarest of all elements, almost a void, giving 
willing way to all solids, and yet eagerly press- 
ing into every vacant space, raising the various 
winds that blow from every shore; the element 
of fire, too, shut up like a bold, bad robber in 
its prison of flint, or banished to the earth’s 
utmost limits; the sky, too, and the floor of 
heaven with all those wandering lamps that 
never fail, and every stedfast star with mild 
benignant ray; the strife and fury of the ele- 
ments, and then again their mutual hush of 
peace; and last, and chief of all this wondrous 
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tale, the teeming world of living things with 
all its diverse tribes and families, each with 
its own conditions, unlike and separate,—when 
I say, I consider all these Divine arts of Na- 
ture, I feel to be encompassed by so many 
superhuman marvels that every human artifice 
seems maimed and cobbled; and Oh! to make 
human art an idol, how do I scorn it as an 
idle thing! The world, indeed, which consists 
by measure, weight, and order, contains in it- 
self the exemplar and perfection of every art.” 


That is, indeed, such a peroration as 
we might imagine to have come from the 
hand of Milton, and it does not stand 
alone in this extraordinary book. Were 
space at our own disposal we might 
analyze another notable excursus wherein 
the author’s theory of education is di- 
vulged along lines fairly parallel with 
the famous essay “ On Education ” dedi- 
cated to Master Samuel Hartlib; or quote 
from a remarkable chapter in which he 
develops a conception of self-develop- 
ment, half stoic and half Christian, which 
might well have been written by Milton 
in his youth as a model to be followed 
through his years of strenuous and har- 
monious growth. 

But however much these philosophical 
disquisitions may point to Milton as their 
author, it is in the many poems scattered 
through the work that we seem to see 
most clearly the author of “ Comus ” and 
“ Paradise Lost.” With a few changes 
of diction (Mr. Begley avows he is 
neither a professed poet nor a minor), 
these lines, for instance, might have been 
uttered by Adam after his fall: 

“O Father, Lord of all the heavenly host, 
Who buildest up this earth in bonds of law, 
Each vital spark Thy hidden impress bears; 
At Thy behest the ever-hastening sun 
Doth mount the eastern sky to bring with 

him 

The rosy hours of day; the stars of night 

Do follow in their courses Thy commands; 

Thee do the winds and mighty sea obey; 

The fruithful earth—oft vexed by threatening 

storms— 

Still heeds Thy primal law; while mortal 

men 

Alone—sad thought!—seem deaf to Thy 

great voice, 

And rush to pluck and eat forbidden fruit.” 


It is highly significant of after things 
that the thought of Adam and the pluck- 
ing of that forbidden fruit is always pres- 
ent in the writer’s thought; again and 
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again he recurs to it in illustration of his 
argument. Nor is it less significant that 
more than once he alludes to pride, that 
last infirmity of noble minds, as the ulti- 
mate source of sin and evil, as if the ruin 
of man came from the excess of that stoic 
self-regard which was in its bounds the 
fountain of every virtue. We remember 
that to many readers the rebellious words 
of Satan seem to come with a force and 
sincerity that render them almost the 
poet’s own. It is not a surprise then that 
pride and its overthrow should be the 
thesis of an Epic on the Armada, long 
fragments of which, with analyses of the 
omitted parts, are inserted in one of the 
chapters of this Romance. The impious 
might of Spain, urged on by Philip’s 
“vast obdurate pride ” (which, it is fair 
to say, however, breathes more of Milton 
than of the Latin: “ novosque ultro spirat 
jam victor honores !”),is matched against 
the weakness of Albion. But Christ is 
with England. He summons the King 
of Terrors to smite down the Popish in- 
solence. 


“Than these no words could better please or 

move 

The grisly King. Then, overjoyed to take 

His share in such wild deeds, that awful 
Shape, 

As answer, raised a peal most horrible 

Of echoing laughter long and loud, far worse 

Than rumbling roar of twin contending seas, 

Or when the pregnant thunder-clouds dis- 
plode 

From hill to hill. A tremor ran along 

The Arctie ground; the mountain tops were 
rent 

By that dread peal; it flawed the eternal ice, 

Thick as it lay upon the Cronian Sea; 

E’en Heaven itself did tremble to the pole.” 


Critics and students of Milton have 
often conjectured what might have been 
the form and style of that Epic which the 
voung poet dreamed of writing, wherein 
he purposed to glorify some episode in 
the annals of his beloved land,— 

“ Or tell of that great fellowship renowned, 
The high-souled heroes of the Table Round, 
And break, if God his present aid affords, 
The Saxons’ serried bands with British 

swords.” 


It has often been said that such an 
Epic, if it had been written before the 
poet’s Cromwellian days, would have 
savored more of the graceful “ Comus” 
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of his than of the austere “ Paradise Lost.” If, Only one thing in all this heterogeneous 
it that however, these Armada fragments are in work is missing to give us pause. There 
>, that fact from Milton’s youth, as their trans- is nowhere any hint of that burning love 
e ulti- lator claims for them, the question is an- of liberty which inspired more than one 
e ruin swered. There is little of the grace of of Milton’s trumpet passages in prose, 
t stoic “Comus” here, but rather the severity, and which the subject of the Romance 
ds the immature yet easily recognizable, of the would have called forth so naturally, so 
ember later Epic. inevitably one might say. 
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the ears.” At all events here is the plaint 
of the giant impaled on one of the tines 
of the satirist’s toasting fork against the 
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British mean personally but less tiresome, for he 


was tedious as well as contradictory to 
everything and everybody.” 

_ And so while gently ridiculing Lewis 
in the famous satire the poet not only 
rescues him from oblivion, but sends him 


Apart from all the fame Lewis may 
otherwise have earned—even beyond the 
honor of being embalmed in a great poem 
—to have bored both Byron and Scott is 
in itself a distinction. 

New York City 





The New Sahara 


By Jean C. Bracq 


Prorgssor oF FRENCH IN VASSAR COLLEGE 


FEW years ago France and Eng- 
A land made an agreement whereby 
the colonies of Algeria, Tunis, 
Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey and the Congo were united on 
their hinterland, through the Sahara, into 
a vast African France, territorially some 
fifteen times larger than the mother coun- 
try. This agreement is of the greatest im- 
portance to France, not only by the ex- 
tent of the territory involved, but also ow- 
ing to the fact that, like the United States 
and Russia, France has now practically 
her most important colonies at her door, 
for the Mediterranean Sea is scarcely 
more than a large intervening lake. A 
certain portion of the English press criti- 
cised the agreement in the most severe 
terms. Other journalists maintained that 
it was satisfactory, that the West and the 
North French African colonies were 
united upon paper only—that the Sahara 
was worthless, and by its climate and soil 
was unfit as a connecting link between 
these colonies. Lord Salisbury soon af- 
ter, on a public occasion, indulged in 
doubtful pleasantry when, referring to the 
Sahara, he said that the Gallic cock likes 
to scratch sand. Like many others, he be- 
lieved the Sahara to be a vast expanse of 
sand. Now it may be that at no very dis- 
tant time the words of England’s great 
minister will be as notable as those of 
Voltaire when he referred to America as 
“a few acres of snow,” for the accumula- 
tion of recent evidence will greatly mod- 
ify our ideas of the Great Desert and of 
North Africa. 
Unimportant sections only of the Sa- 
hara have been visited by the many 
French explorers who, during the last 
quarter of a century, have penetrated into 
many remote parts of Africa. Among 
those who have done more extensive work 
are found the Englishman Clapperton, 
the German Barth and the Frenchmen 
Caillé and Monteil. Several explorers 
had moved southward from Algeria only 
to be baffled by difficulties. Colonel Flat- 
ters, during a second exploration, was 
massacred with his escort. It was felt by 
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many that a successful effort should be 
made to cross the Sahara to the Siidan. 
Those interested in North African ques- 
tions were anxious that it should be done, 
when an Algerian, M. Foureau, who had 
had considerable experience in Northern 
Sahara, offered to be the leader of the ex- 
ploring party. Fortunately a legacy had 
recently been made to the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, which paid a part of 
the expenses, and the Government as- 
sumed the responsibility of the rest. 

M. Foureau secured, in his prepara- 
tions, the co-operation of experts, men 
acquainted with the needs of Saharan 
life ; the Minister of War helped with all 
his power ; and Commandant Lamy, long 
in the southern military posts of Al- 
geria, became the military chief of the 
exploration. The massacre of Colonel 
Flatters and the attitude of the natives 
demanded that the preparations should be 
made upon a large scale, while the aim to 
make the enterprise profitable to learning 
required many scientific instruments and 
the means to transport them. The ex- 
pedition consisted of from 1,200 to 1,300 
camels, and 15 officers and civilians, while 
the escort numbered about 275—and it 
was by no means too large. The hostile 
Africans did everything in their power to 
hinder the caravan from reaching its goal, 
preventing it from getting food, mis- 
leading it and finally attacking it several 
times with superior forces. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to keep men and beasts to- 
gether for their safety, tho this increased 
the difficulties in providing for food, fod- 
der and water. Not infrequently it would 
take one whole day to water all the cam- 
els, because of the few wells in one place. 

Had the Sahara, however, been the 
barren sea of sand that it has hitherto 
been represented to be, both the camels 
and the men would have perished long be- 
fore they had traveled a small part of the 
fifteen or sixteen hundred miles that lay 
between the point of departure in Algeria 
and Lake Tchad, the terminal point of 
the mission. It is true that when they 
had gone two-thirds of the way the cam- 
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els were all dead—and this not so much 
for the lack of food as for the great de- 
mand made upon them—but the country 
is so healthy that the mortality of the 
men had been very small. After fifteen 
and a half months Lake Tchad was 
reached, and the aim of the explorer was 
realized. 

M. Foureau has summed up his experi- 
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roy-Beaulieu, Professor of Political 
Economy at the College de France. From 
these data it would seem that the “ limit- 
less sea of sand” is but a myth. These 
records and illustrations show us the pre- 
dominance of high ground, many high 
ridges and plateaus, large quantities of 
quartz and granite rocks, impressive 
gorges and cafions. There is scarcely one 
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ences and his observations in a large vol- 
ume, entitled “ D’Alger au Congo par le 
Tchad.” From it and from articles in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, Le Temps 
and Le Journal des Debats, we can now 
gauge some of the results of this remark- 
able enterprise. The data furnished to us 
have been gathered by the members of 
this exploration, substantiated in visible 
forms by photographs, and subjected to 
severe criticism by one of the most dis- 
tinguished French scholars, M. Paul Le- 
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photograph in which there is not a slight 
elevation of some kind or a mountain. 
The point of the divide where some of the 
waters run toward the Mediterranean and 
some toward the Atlantic has an altitude 
of about 4,000 feet. These pictures rep- 
resent a relatively barren African New 
England, rather than a flat sand country. 
There are high plateaus where the tem- 
perature for some months of the year 
would be quite tolerable for European 
residents. 


The reader is astonished at 
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the variety of vegetable life, which, but 
for the disorders and depredations of the 
country, could be made to sustain many 
large flocks and thereby a much larger 
population. Numerous varieties of herbs 
constitute sufficient fodder for the cam- 
els which cross the Sahara in different di- 
rections. The date-palm grows in some 
parts without the least culture. Wood is 
spoken of very often as in sight, and 
when it is wanting the writer mentions 
it. He thinks that there are parts where 
wood is quite common. The fauna is not 
more deficient than the flora. He men- 
tions many animals which he saw and 
killed. Goats and sheep are seen graz- 
ing; enormous crows, bold vultures, 
flocks of pigeons, zebus and other ani- 
mals are not infrequently reported. He 
speaks, once or twice, of game as abun- 
dant. Water, tho at times not to be found 
for great distances, is not so rare as com- 
monly supposed. He speaks quite often 
of rains, and of places where water is in 
sufficient quantities for all needs of beasts 
and men. In some parts it is abundant, in 
one place it is permanent and contains 
fish. The great need is wells, so pro- 
tected that they will not gradually fill in. 
There are parts of France, like the neigh- 
borhood of Carcassonne, not better pro- 
vided with water. 

We have also thought of the Sahara as 
an uninhabited territory, yet there are nu- 
merous oases which are centers of a per- 
manent population, and parts where it 
would not be difficult to find a pastoral 
population of 25 persons to the square 
mile. The total population is not far 
from two to three million. This region, 
generally considered trackless, has well 
established paths, over which travel many 
caravans. The greatest obstacles in the 
way of Saharan progress are not so much 
the barrenness of the soil, which in many 
parts is real, nor the inclement forces of 
nature, as men. The Arabs and Berbers, 
and chiefly those known under the name 
of Tuaregs, create a social state which 
makes progress impossible. They natu- 
rally antagonize Europeans. Their op- 
position is made largely upon religious 
grounds. They view the French as the 
enemies of the Moslem faith. They are 
renowned for their predatory habits and 
plunder caravans, and the people in thin- 
ly populated districts. This thieving they 
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know must, like slavery, have an end un- 
der French rule. Were the situation 
changed and order to prevail, it is cer- 
tain that great extension in cattle-raising 
would take place. Not to speak of the 
land cultivated for some of the immedi- 
ate needs of the natives, there are, in the 
South, parts most suitable for growing 
cotton and other produce of warm cli- 
mates. The explorer has observed traces 
of coal and of iron, and suggests that in 
some of the rocky parts will be found 
rich mines of some kind like the phos- 
phates of Tunis, which are the gold mines 
of North Africa. The two great desid- 
erata for the Sahara are water and peace. 
The impression received from the book is 
that wells properly built would bring close 
to them groupings of Saharans. The 
water is there, but it must be made easily 
available. The French have done much 
in the way of boring artesian wells in Al- 
geria, resulting in the cultivation of large 
tracts of land hitherto untouched. Whole 
belts of such wells-have been dug in the 
most southern zones occupied by French 
military posts. One firm alone, at the 
last Paris Exposition, claimed to have 
bored goo. This work must be pushed 
southward, for innumerable are the places 
where wells would prove unspeakable 
blessings. 

The best way to put an end to the bar- 
barism of the whole country is to build 
the Trans-Saharan Railroad, which, for 
so long, has had its advocates in France. 
The great question now ought not to be, 
Will it pay? but, Can France, whose co- 
lonial policy has not rested upon eco- 
nomic considerations, elude the moral ob- 
ligation to build it? Such a road would 
put an end to permanent local warfare 
and insecurity within a wide territorial 
sweep of its course. It would check the 
slave trade wherever it is carried on by 
the Arabs in that part of the world. It 
would make the rule and ascendency of 
such black Caligulas as Rahab and Be 
hanzin, not to speak of fanatical Mahdis, 
impossible. It would bind the French 
colonies to the mother country in the 
most satisfactory manner, keep up an in- 
land telegraph service of great impor- 
tance, lessen the administration and mili- 
tary expenses as well as the danger to 
French colonists, and would transport 
much African produce. At Lake Tchad 
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it would connect with the British Niger, 


the German Kameriin, the Congo Free’ 


State, and, eventually, with still more 
Southern African parts. Were the road 
built, it would transport citizens from 
London, Berlin, Brussels and Paris to 
their Central African possessions in five 
or six days, This means that in times of 
great emergencies European intelligence 
aid humanity would be felt in the very 
heart of Africa in less than a week. In 
any case, if the Powers in Africa are to 
be directly connected by rail with Eu- 
rope there can be no shorter and more di- 
rect line. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, so op- 
posed to all rash colonial ventures, has 
made himself the advocate of this road. 
In two articles of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (July ist, 1899, and October 
ist, 1902), he advances most convincing 
arguments, resting upon weighty com- 
mercial, economic and colonial reasons, 
or the building of the road. M. Fou- 
reau’s book, altho after all not very op- 
imistic, has strengthened some of the 
ims of the celebrated economist and in- 
alidated none. This new knowledge of 
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the Sahara simply means that in the 
South are rich territories, and that to- 
ward the North the difficulties in the way 
of finding or creating oases, of securing 
food and water and of building the road 
would be less than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. A part of the road, that which 
serves North African interests, is already 
built as far as Biskra, but beyond that 
point mere sections of it would be of.no 
value. To be efficient it must be com- 
pleted to Lake Tchad, so that it would not 
only serve and develop the intervening 
country, but would come in touch with 
the largest European interests in Africa. 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu believes that the 
Trans-Saharan would pay; and doubt- 
less, from a large imperial point of view, 
it would at'no distant time. Africa has 
great economic and commercial surprises 
in store for us. The building of this road 
would bring about changes of transcend- 
ent importance to the world. Such a 
work would be a superb achievement for 
France after the Suez Canal and might 
console many Frenchmen for the shadows 
and shams of Panama. 
PouGcuxeepsig, N. Y. 


Concerning Cranberry Cove 
By Mary Chapin Smith 


RS. DEAN came over to the Holi- 
well’s one afternoon, with a very 
worried expression. All Cran- 

tty Cove consulted Helen Holiwell 
when in difficulty. 

She found Helen and her father on the 
pazza, Mr. Holiwell watching through 
b telescope the drawing of the seine in 
i¢channel by Seal Island. He was very 
fad to see Mrs. Dean and at once en- 
ted, for her benefit, into an elaborate 
hplanation of seining in general and 
ls seining in particular, while Mrs. 
ean fidgeted politely, until Helen could 
teak through the peacefully overwhelm- 
ng torrent of her father’s conversation 

d carry her off to her own room. 

What do you think Mr. Dean has 
Me now?” exclaimed Mrs. Dean as 
‘on as they were alone. “ He writes 
Hat he has invited Mademoiselle Colette 


Platon, a professional pianist, to spend 
a month here!” 

“What!” cried Helen. 

“She has been ill and is very poor— 
oh! my dear, this is what comes of a 
father-in-law given to having protégés— 
the last one was an Italian peanut vender 
and he stole the spoons! Of course, I 
know it is his house and he has a right 
to ask whom he choos:s, and if he were 
only to be here himself—but he and 
Charles don’t come for two weeks more, 
and this creature arrives on the noon 
boat to-morrow. What shall I do with 
her? She is sure to be impossible. Of 
Polish extraction, he says, whatever 
that means,—but her mother was 
French.” 

“ Perhaps it won’t be so bad, Eunice, 
dear,” said Helen sympathetically, “ you 
will enjoy her playing.” 
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“T don’t believe she can really play,” 
said Mrs. Dean viciously, and then 
laughed at herself. “If only Harry 
doesn’t fall in love with her,” she sighed. 

Helen thought to herself that it was 
highly probable Harry would, he be- 
ing a susceptible sophomore, and quite 
within possibilities that Mademoiselle 
Colette might fall in love with him, as he 
was very good looking and an extremely 
nice boy. 

The next afternoon brought Eunice 
again, this time almost in tears. 

“Oh! Helen, it is worse even than I 
expected. I was prepared for a 
deal, but such clothes and such ir! 
She kissed me, when she first saw me, 
right on the dock, and hugged the chil- 
dren. And she hadn’t been in the house 
two minutes before she made a dead set 
at Harry; they’re off canoeing now up 
the river; she wouldn’t even rest after 
the journey,” and Eunice looked as if 
her guest’s failure in this last particular 
was her gravest delinquency. 

Helen could not help laughing. 

“ Mademoiselle Colette certainly does 
not mean to lose any of the good time,” 
she said. “ But if she feels so well, at 
least you won’t have to worry over her 
ill health.” 

“T don’t see a sign of it,” returned 
Eunice, “except that she flourishes an 
enormous bottle of some black tonic. 
You will come over to-night, won’t you? 
I must have you see her.” 

That evening, as Helen and her father 
crossed what was by courtesy called the 
lawn, a field of rougli grass, with sweet- 
fern and golden rod and the low cran- 
berry bushes growing indiscriminately 
among rocks and stunted firs, they heard 
the “ Moonlight Sonata” played with so 
brilliant, altho somewhat metallic a 
touch, as to leave no doubt of Mademoi- 
selle Colette’s talent. 

They found most of their neighbors 
on the Dean’s piazza and stood looking 
through the open windows into the large 
hall, its dark paneling reaching up to 
the low ceiling of wooden rafters. Tall 
green jars, standing on the floor, held 
clusters of bay-berry; one polished table 
was covered with dishes of pale yellow 
and deep orange nasturtiums, while on 
another were crowded poppies, ranging 
in almost imperceptible gradations from 
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faintest pink to vivid rose. It was an 
effective setting for Mademoiselle (Co. 
lette. She was dressed in shining, cling. 
ing black, with innumerable turquoise 
ornaments, her gorgeous, Titian colored 
hair fluffed high on her head, and was 
undeniably handsome, with large hazel 
eyes. 

She rose at the end of her playing, as 
they went in to be introduced. Having 
talked to them for a moment, singling 
out Mr. Holiwell, with her graceful, lit. 
tle, foreign gestures, in a way that made 
him open his mild old eyes, she took a 
decided step to one side, which brought 
her next to Harry Dean, with the tall 
lamp between them and the others. It 
was necessary that she put some sweet 
peas in her hair and it was done with 
much soft laughter and shrugging of her 
shoulders out of her low dress, all d- 
rected at Harry, and the boy was young 
enough to grow red with pleasure. 

It was so apparent that Helen su¢- 
denly caught herself feeling in the way, 
and then laughed privately at seeing the 
same sensation plainly written in the 
awkwardness of the rest. It was atte 
lief when Eunice nervously suggested 
that they should go out onto the piazza 
again, while Mademoiselle Colette 


Mademoiselle Colette, a devoted slave, 
turning her leaves, while his sister-in-law 
fussed back and forth helplessly. 

That was the beginning. Mademo 
selle Colette caused Cranberry Cove 0 
look on in stupor. 

Her invalidism vanished, or at leas 
conveniently adjusted itself so that she 
was able to do everything that she likei 
and nothing that she didn’t. At first si 
used to practice in the evenings, wil 
an admiring group listened from the pi 
azza; but she soon decided that it “e 
hausted ” her less to play in the mor 
ings and Helen suspected that the changt 


voted to bicycling, for she produced 
most remarkable French bicycle suit a0! 
flew about the country—on Mrs. 
wheel—with Harry an adoring # 
tendant. 

Her good nature and gayety s 
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unending and she made friends with 
every one in the vilage, from old Jake 
Parker, whom she persuaded to take her 
in his dory one morning, when he went 
to set his “ lawbster” pots, to the tribe 
of small Black children, whom she stuffed 
with candy till even their weak-eyed 
mother protested. 

She won the hearts of the Misses Con- 
way and so completely that they took 
her up into that treasure cave, their wide, 
musty attic, and told her stories of by- 
gone days. The romance of their lives 
appealed to her imaginative nature, and 
she spent hours sitting on a brass bound 
chest, her chin in her hands, with Harry, 
who followed her everywhere, at her 
feet, gazing up at the bronze halo which 
ashining shaft of sunlight from the small 
window made about her head. 

Such little episodes as walking across 
on the high, arched railing of Long 
bridge over the river, while Harry and 
old Mr. Stockwell held up umbrellas at 
arms’ length to steady her ; going in wad- 
ing till she almost froze, and then run- 
ning, barefoot, a race with the Dean chil- 
dren straight down the principal street 
of the village, to get warm; hiding Mr. 
Grey’s, the minister’s, hat, when that pre- 
cise gentleman came to call, and then 
joining in the search for it with the most 
innocent of faces—these kept poor Mrs. 
Dean in continual terror. But, as she 
said to Helen, she really couldn’t turn 
Mr. Dean’s guest out of his own house 
unless she did something very flagrant, 
and so far she hadn’t. 

One of Mademoiselle’s scrapes, which 
Harry took good care should not reach 
his sister-in-law’s ears, might perhaps 
have changed her opinion. 

It happened on a bicycle ride, which 
Mademoiselle Colette and Harry took the 
second week of her visit. They had dis- 
mounted at the top of a long up-grade 
and were busy with a most interesting 
and satisfactory quarrel, the beginning of 
which they had both forgotten ; the mid- 
dle of which had been that Mademoiselle 
Colette had insisted upon Harry’s going 
down on his knees, in his clean ducks, in 
a mud-puddle to tie her small tan shoe, 
and the end whereof was fast approach- 
ing in sulkiness on Harry’s part. This 
sulkiness threatening to become serious, 
Mademoiselle Colette decided that a di- 
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version was needed, and fortunately one 
appeared on the lonely road in the shape 
of a gawky country youth, driving a 
still more gawky horse in a dilapidated 
wagon. Suddenly declaring that she was 
too “exhausted” to ride any more, 
Mademoiselle Colette hailed tne youth 
and asked him with her sweetest smile 
to drive her home. He didn’t answer 
and nothing was expressed in his face 
but stupefied amazement; but, perfectly 
satisfied, Mademoiselle Colette skipped 
up beside hin , and taking the reins from 
his unresisting hands, started off at as 
fast a pace as she could persuade the 
lumbering steed to take, leaving Harry 
to follow with both wheels. But whether 
some long forgotten sporting blood in 
the old horse suddenly developed itself, 
or whether the rapid strides down hill 
upset his equilibrium, at the bottom he 
gave a solemn hop and shy, which 
brought one of the old wheels into rough 
contact with a large stone, broke it short 
off, and down went everything in a heap. 
Never had Harry coasted a hill as fast 
as he did that one. When he reached 
her he found Mademoiselle Colette safe, 
only hysterical with laughter, while the 
old horse gazed with peaceful surprise 
at the ruin he had created, and the youth 
sat silent on the ground with the same 
unchanging expression of open-mouthed 
amazement. It did not alter even when 
Henry paid him generously for his loss, 
but when Mademoiselle thanked and 
praised him, gradually a grin of delight 
spread from ear to ear, and when they 
left him, still speechless, he was looking 
after her with rapt adoration. 

This adventure had the effect of some- 
what subduing Mademoiselle Colette’s 
spirits for a day or two, a change which 
Harry welcomed with delight, as it in- 
clined her to lie on the deck of his yacht, 
the “ Midge,” and do nothing but talk 
to him. 

Harry’s infatuation was by this time 
sO open and avowed that Mrs. Dean 
trembled lest the boy should be really en- 
trapped, and Helen, to whom she con- 
fided her fears, could only join with her 
in longing for his father’s arrival. 

There was a good deal of fog the next 
few nights, which made all the boats late, 
so that on the day his father and brother 
were expected Harry announced that he 
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did not intend to waste all his afternoon 
waiting on the wharf. They were down 
there when he said it and Eunice in- 
stantly replied that she was sure his 
father would be much disappointed if 
Harry did not meet him. She was the 
more emphatic as she knew the alter- 
native was taking Mademoiselle Colette 
paddling, and she might have prevailed 
if just then Mademoiselle had not sighed 
a patient little sigh. The truth was the 
young lady was somewhat bored, there 
being nothing to do except watch the 
gradual uncovering of barnacles on the 
rotten old piles as the tide sank. 

Harry no sooner heard that pathetic 
sound than he dropped his canoe into the 
water and begged Mademoiselle Colette 
to come. As the graceful birch thing 
swam away he called over his shoulder 
that they were going out to Sheep Rock, 
which completed Eunice’s exasperation, 
as that was a very dangerous place to 
paddle at all times, owing to swift, un- 
certain currents and the risk of squalls, 
and particularly so just now, when for 
several days everything had prophesied 
a storm. 

Indeed, by the time the fussy, small 
steamboat finally arrived great, greenish 
gray clouds were tumbling over each 
other to cover up the sun, and when 
Eunice, having hurried home her hus- 
band and his father, was telling the story 
of Mademoiselle Colette’s iniquities and 
Harry’s mad folly, the first heavy drops 
of rain were beating the- waves in the 
harbor down into smoothness. 

Mr. Dean was as horrified as Eunice 
could wish. It was all very well to be- 
friend unfortunate damsels, but when his 
own son fell in love—that was a very 
different matter. But, alas! their anxie- 
ties for Harry’s future were’ soon for- 
gotten in the fear for his present. 

The storm caught its breath and then 
hurled wind and rain and fog as if it had 
a malignant joy in terrifying. It was 
long remembered as the dreadful August 
gale and more than one wreck propitiated 
its fury. 

Just before dinner Helen was watch- 
ing from her window. A curtain, the 
color of night, hung straight down, hid- 
ing lurking chaos, and from beneath its 
edge white spray would rush out, roar- 
ing, to use its rage against the wet, 
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streaming rock and fade back impotently, 

Suddenly Jane ran into the room. 

“Oh! Miss Helen,” she cried, “ Mrs, 
Dean has just sent word will you please 
go over right away—Mr. Harry and the 
French lady are out somewhere in a 
canoe—God help ’em, and e 

“ Good Heavens!” cried Helen, turn- 
ing pale. “Give me my golf cape and 
don’t let my father know if you can help 
it, Jane.” 

Away she hurried, to beat her way 
along the shore path, where the wind 
surely blew from every point at once. 

Eunice met her at the door. 

“Oh! Helen,” she sobbed. “I’m so 
glad you’ve come. Poor Mr. Dean, it 
nearly breaks my heart to see him. He 
is out there in the wet, pacing up and 
down. What shall we do?” 

“T don’t suppose there is much we can 
do—but wait,” answered Helen. “ Where 
is your husband?” 

“Charles is down on the wharf with 
the men and just as soon as there is a 
lull they are going to send out every 
boat in the village, but nothing could 
leave now. Think of that little, frail 
canoe! They say their only chance is 
that Harry may have seen it coming and 
landed on one of the islands. But if he 
did they will have to spend the night 
there—that horrid woman! This will 
settle it, of course.” _ 

Helen did her best as comforter, and 
deciding that her place was with Eunice, 
wrote a note to her father and stopped 
all night at the Dean’s, a night of ago- 
nized length. 

It passed somehow and gradually the 
wind lessened to a musical, swinging 
murmur; the rain stopped; the fog 
folded itself neatly up and was whisked 
off and the sun rose fairly. 

Then came the good news. A shot, 
the signal agreed on, rang over the wa- 
ter, and a white flag streamed from Jake 
Parker’s sloop as she careered into the 
harbor. 

With joyful excitement all Cranberry 
Cove hastened down to the wharf to wel- 
come the sufferers and escort them home 
in a triumphal procession. Mademot- 
selle Colette, very weak and faint, but 
highly enjoying herself as the center of 
a sensation, was carried to the house im 
a picturesquely limp attitude, Harry fol- 
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lowing, his father’s atm over his 
shoulder. 

Things having somewhat quieted 
down and Mademoiselle Colette being 
safely ensconced in bed, where to every 
one’s relief the doctor :ecommended her 
remaining for the present, Eunice called 
Helen into the library. Harry, warmed 
and fed and petted, was smoking his pipe 
with lazy content by the open fire, his 
father and brother watching him. 

“Now, my boy,” said Mr. Dean, “ tell 
us all about it.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, sir,” smiled 
Harry, with a comfortable stretch. 

But they would not let him off, so he 
told of his seeing the squall coming, and 
realizing that they would be swamped if 
he tried to reach home, how he made for 
Seal Island and with great difficulty 
beached his ticklish craft. Then how 
they tried to make some signal which 
would be seen from the mainland, but 
that the rain made it impossible to light 
a fire, and the fog and darkness soon 
shut them in completely. 

“When I saw,” he continued, “ that it 
was no use and that we would have to 
stop the night there, I did the best I 
could for Mademoiselle Colette with my 
sweater and a screen of boughs, but it 
was pretty bad. She was awfully 
plucky E 
“Harry,” said Mr. Dean gravely, 
“did you ask her to marry you?” 

The boy flushed and then looked his 
father straight in the eyes. 
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“ Yes, sir, I did,” he said simply. “I 
didn’t see what else I could do.” 

“ Then you are engaged!” came from 
Eunice in a sort of groan. : 

“Certainly not,” answered Harry 
cheerfully. “ Mademoiselle Colette 
thanked me for what she was pleased 
to call the honor I had paid her, but said 
that as she had been happily married for 
five years to Monsieur Paul Smoloff, first 
violin in an orchestra in Vienna, she 
really couldn’t accept it!” 

His hearers were too amazed to do 
anything but gasp, and Harry continued 
in a tone which showed him to be entire- 
ly heart free: 

“She said she kept her maiden name 
because ‘the public’ knew her as 
Mademoiselle Colette Platon, and that 
she was over here this year without her 
husband for ‘ professional reasons.’ She 
added that she was quite sure that my 
‘kind and munificent’ father knew of 
her marriage, but I guess you didn’t, 
Dad, did you?” 

Mr. Dean laughed with a sort of 
choke. 

“T only wish I had,” he said. 

Then he put his hand on Harry’s head 
as the boy leaned back, blinking a little 
with the sunlight across his brown fore- 
head. 

“ Harry,” he said, “ you might as well 
close with that offer of the schooner 
yacht you wanted—the ‘ Midge’ is rather 
small.” 

Worcester, Mass. 


Evolution 
By Jane Dransfield Stone 


LONE in eons of uncounted years 

Has God unrolled the splendor of the world; 

The All came not by single action hurled, 
But slowly, mid the sound of strife and tears. 
Nought yesterday existed as appears ; 
Unseen the change, but each dawn’s light, unfurled, 
Means upward step, with beauty rarer pearled. 
God’s ways are slow; he hastens not, nor fears. 
To all life’s word he holds the infinite rime; 
He understands beginning and the end. 
Why need he then to hasten to complete, 
Since in eternity he works, not time? 
Impatience must men’s thoughts alone attend, 
They have to-day ; to-morrow may not greet. 


BrooKLyn, 
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A New Poetry 


TAKE up a book of French verse, and, 
work of a novice tho it may be, you will 
have no difficulty in finding in it evidence 
at least to a first-hand impression of life, 
however little that impression may be 
worth in itself,andto a wellset conception 
of poetry. Whatever debt it may owe its 
predecessors, it will show that its author 
has looked at life and thought about art 
for himself ; it will strike a distinctly per- 
sonal note and in so far an original one. 
You take up a new volume of English 
or American verse, on the other hand, 
and nine times out of ten you will find 
the contrary to be true. The book will 
be mainly derivative and vaguely remi- 
niscent like all second-hand inspiration, 
which derives not immediately from life 
but from previous interpretations—a 
chamber of echoes, whose hollowness, in 
increasing the resonance, only confuses 
the listener the more. It will likely have 
no subject and no art of its own—in 
short, in most cases it will stand for 
nothing but what already has a place in 
letters and a following among the public. 

But what is true, alas! of the majority 
is not true of Mr. Robihson’s Captain 
Craig,* and the contrast serves to make 
his book seem even more remarkable, if 
anything, than it actually is. He has a 
temperament, an outlook, a poetic nature 
which are his own, not because he is out- 
side of all influence, but because he has 
assimilated them directly from the me- 
dium in which he lives, as the plant 
draws its nutriment immediately from its 
own inorganic surroundings. In this 
way he has produced an extraordinary 
piece—one, to use the consecrated ex- 
pression, full of interest and instruction. 
Let us try to explain in a general way 
what are the characters of his work; for 
we think that, exaggerated as they will 
seem at present, they will be found symp- 
tomatic of certain tendencies of modern 
verse, the sum of which is making for 
what may be called the secularization of 
poetry. 


* Captain CraiG: A Book or Poums. By BH. A. 
Robinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
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In his title-piece, Captain Craig, a 
poem of something over two thousand 
lines of blank verse, one is struck by 
three things. In the first place, neither 
the subject, nor what goes along with 
the subject, the sentiment, the spirit of 
the piece is poetic at all in any usual 
sense. The poem is not a story—it is too 
shapeless for that; it is rather a charac- 
terization of a bit of bombastical old so- 
cial wreckage or débris, a sort of cross 
between Hamlet and Captain Costigan, 
further provided, not unlike Falstaff, 
with a glimpse of cosmic humor, tho, for 
all that, he takes himself very seriously 
indeed, and with a kind of transcendental 
optimism, the very fustian of a philos- 
ophy, rarely exploited by a dithyrambic 
eloquence very much in vogue among 
gentlemen of his kidney. Saved from 
the streets by some few good fellows, not 
too old to appreciate the charms of the 
higher paradox, he preaches to them his 
nebulous faiths a while, and finally makes 
an edifying Socratic .end ‘with equal 
rhetorical gusto and is buried to the mv- 
sic of a brass band, trombones, in ac- 
cordance with his last words, not omitted: 


“ And all along that road the Tillbury Band 
Blared indiscreetly thre Dead March in Saul.” 


Whether he is humbug or misfortune, 
failure or supersensible success you can- 
not tell for the life of you—there, it- 
deed, is the man’s charm; nor does tt 
make any particuar difference any way. 
It is enough to recognize his nature as 4 
social problem and the streak of his 


philosophy. His mind is an emblem of 
his time, half-formed,, undisciplined, 
vaguely emotional, full of scraps of clas 
sical lore, fragments of scientific i 
formation, incomplete, kaleidoscopic— 
amid all which chaos goes haunting some 
dim conception of human consanguinity 
and perfectibility. 

If now we turn to the medium by 
which all this matter is conveyed we shall 
find the language no less diametrically 
opposed than the subject to all that we 
usually think of as poetic. There is ab 
solutely nothing to distinguish it from 
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prose either in diction, imagery, or 
rhythm. 
“T turned about 
And having waved a somewhat indistinct 
Acknowledgement, I walked along. The train 
Was late and I was early, but the gap 
Was filled and even crowded. Killigrew 
Had left his pigeonholes to say good-by, 
And he stood waiting by the ticket window 
Like one grin-cursed of Orcus. ‘ You have 
heard?’ 
Said he. ‘ Heard what?’ said I. 
said he.” 


and so on. There is nothing to choose. 
While with this singularity of style is 
joined, not much exaggerated either, that 
modern formlessness of which Brown- 
ing stands as a conspicuous example and 
which consists in assuming that the art 
of writing is a monologing or commun- 
ing with self, while the act of reading 
isa sort of licensed eavesdropping upon 
this performance wherein the reader is 
welcome to anything that he can con- 
trive to pick up. 

At first sight nothing could seem more 
incongruous and absurd than this form- 
lessness, than the effect of all this col- 
loquialism and commonplace, this Um- 
gaugssprache, as the Germans would say, 
jogging along contentedly to the meas- 
ures of the iambic pentameter. But af- 
ter a little while you begin, as in the au- 
thor’s words, 


‘He! he!’ 


“Implacable, renascent, farcical, 
Triumphant, and American,” 


to calculate the profits for most readers 
and writers of a poetic medium which 
will allow any one to say any thing in 
any kind of a way as in the following 
sonnet : 


“Carmichael had a kind of joke-disease, 

And he had queer things fastened on his wall. 
There are three green china frogs that I recall 
More potently than anything, for these 

Three frogs have demonstrated, by degrees, 
What curse was on the man to make him fall. 
‘They are not ordinary frogs at all, 

they are the Frogs of Aristophanes.’ 


“God! how he laughed ‘whenever he said that; 
And how we caught from one another’s eyes 
The flash of what a tongue could never tell ! 
We always laughed at him, no matter what 
The e was worth. But when a man’s brain 
ies, 
We are not always -glad. 
michael ! ” 


Poor Car- 
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In short, you begin after a time to recog- 
nize that here is indeed a poetry suited 
to all the uses of modern life—a sort of 
prose-poetry or poetical prose, which by 
virtue of its amorphousness strains out 
no jot of the welter of everyday things, 
adaptable to the commonplace, not in- 
capable perhaps of rising to the usual 
degrees of emotional excitement, a suit- 
able medium in its own confusion for 
hasty, turbid thinking, unhampered by 
an ideal of beauty or literary distinction, 
but compatible, like the present volume, 
with a great deal of vigor, humor, cari- 
cature, even satire and pathos. Can the 
lesson be lost ; shall not the manymerits of 
the book—for it has many, as we have 
just tried to suggest—rather emphasize 
than conceal the dangers to which poetry 
is exposed at present? For while we cer- 
tainly should not be so rash as to assert 
that thisislikely tobe the poetry of the im- 
mediate future, or of any future for that 
matter, still we must repeat in closing 
that the piece we have been trying to 
analyze does display, more clearly than 
any other we have ever read, certain 
tendencies of the day which are gen- 
erally overlooked or treated far too 
lightly. e 


Princess Lieven 


THESE letters were written to General 
Alexander Benckendorff by his sister, the 
wife of Prince Lieven, who was the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to London from 1813 
to 1834.* In substance they are political 
more than personal, and they cover more 
than twenty years of English history, 
with the gossip and comments of a bril- 
liant woman who had more than her 
share of “ Tartar sauce” mixed with the 
intolerance of a Gallic temper. 

In history Madame Lieven is known 
more particularlyas a political infrigante. 
She had no interest in the moral or intel- 
lectual life of her times. The name of 
no man of letters occurs in these letters, 
altho literature played so prominent a 
part in the life and politics of London 
during her residence there. But her 
greatest accomplishment and, as it ap- 
pears, chief employment, was in the writ- 





* LETTER OF 


8 DoROTHRA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 
Se New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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ing of letters. After the famous Con- 
gress at Verona her correspondence with 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian diplo- 
mat, almost reached a romantic develop- 
ment. She is also the author of a famous 
series of letters addressed to Earl Grey 
prior to his becoming Prime Minister ; 
and M. Ernest Daudet is now about to 
publish a volume of her letters written 
to M. Guizot during the closing years of 
her life when she lived in Paris. Mean- 
while, as the wife of the Russian Am- 
bassador at the English court, she not 
only supplemented her husband’s official 
reports with political letters to Count 
Nesselrode, who was then the principal 
director of Russian diplomacy, but she 
was required to write a gossipy letter 
each week to the “ Empress mother ”— 
and still she finds time to write almost 
regularly to her brother. 

But when we consider the series of 
crises through which England and Eu- 
rope passed during this period, it is evi- 
dent that she had a wide field for her 
political speculations, and that, being 
well informed, she did not lack interest- 
ing material for her letters. Napoleon 
was still threatening the peace of Europe 
when she reached the English court. 
Later the allied armies made a battle- 
ground of France. Russia made war on 
Turkey, Poland revolted against the 
Grand Duke Constantine. There was do- 
mestic strife in Spain and Portugal, and 
hostility between Holland and Belgium. 
Meanwhile, in diploniatic circles there 
was the settlement of the Greek, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Belgian questions. And 
if we may judge from her letters Mad- 
ame Lieven was capable of making the 
most astute observations upon all these 
affairs, even if her prejudices did render 
her opinions more partisan than just. 

There is, indeed, a sort of feminine 
discrepancy between her representations 
and the whole facts of history. Her 
character was so essentially national, 
Russian, that her point of view was never 
impartial, and her treachery to the Eng- 
lish people can only be measured by her 
fidelity to Russia. She praised Canning 
because his foreign policy pleased her, 
and she hated the Duke of Wellington 
because she suspected him of a diplo- 
matic intimacy with the enemies of her 
country. She is said to have “ made” 
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Palmerston, but finally came to despise 
her handiwork with peculiar fervor after 
he was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. According to her own repre. 
sentations she had the ear of George IV, 
and is said to have conspired with his 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, to 
overthrow the Wellington Ministry by 
prejudicing the King against his Pre. 
mier. And her social and political letters 
are supposed to have contributed toward 
that alienation of Russia from England 
which exists even down to this day. In 
short, those: very qualities that made her 
useful to her own country so marred her 
character as a woman that she became 
an offense to the English Government 
and her conduct finally resulted in the 
recall of her husband to Russia. 

But the historical value of this volume 
does not consist so much in the letters as 
in the way they have been edited. Be 
tween the letters parentheses are intro- 
duced recording the principal historical 
facts and developments of the times, s 
that the letters come in as they should, 
simply as personal comments upon the 
current of affairs. There is an index of 
proper names and an appendix contain- 
ing biographical sketches of the impor- 
tant characters who figure in the book. 
Had Bismarck’s letters been arranged 
after this manner that volume woull 
have been far more valuable than it is. 


a 


Economic Interpretation of 
History 


EconoMIcaL and industrial problems 
have forced themselves so strongly to 
the front that nearly every one is com- 
pelled to give them attention. These art 
the pressing questions of to-day, and i 
is not surprising that all other branches 
of social philosophy should yield to the 
economic branch. The favorite demand 
that religion and the Christian virtues 
be brought to bear on the relations of 
capital and labor is a part of that urget! 
public unrest which these modern it 
dustrial conflicts have stirred up. The 
social philosopher falls into line, and sud- 
denly discovers that the struggle for ex 
istence and wealth is the fundamen 
fact whose neglect vitiates nearly all for 
mer philosophizing. Every new theory 
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is at first exaggerated, and it is so with 
the economic theory of history. To give 
an account of the origin and growth of 
this theory and to restrict it to its proper 
field is the object most successfully ful- 
filled by Professor Seligman in these es- 
says.* 

The account of the literature on the 
subject and the development of the the- 
ory as contributed by a succession of 
writers is exceedingly useful and even 
indispensable to any one who wishes to 
read extensively upon the subject. Here 
we have references to works on the eco- 
nomic basis of the family, of totemism, 
of Calvinism, of Puritanism, of the Ref- 
ormation, and so on. Not only is the 
place of the great originators of eco- 
nomic interpretation, especially Karl 
Marx, properly assigned, but also the 
place of other writers who have either 
elaborated, corrected or exaggerated the 
general proposition. 

It is, of course, in the criticism of the 
theory of economic interpretation that 
the deep interest of the book centers, and 
it would be difficult to find anywhere in 
concise form such cogent and well-bal- 
anced analysis of the various factors in 
social evolution. The several criticisms 
commonly advanced against the econom- 
ic interpretation are taken up and exam- 
ined in turn—viz., that the theory is fa- 
talistic, opposed to the doctrine of free 
will and overlooking the importance of 
great men in history; that the assump- 
tion of “historical laws” is itself open 
to question; that it is socialistic; that it 
neglects the ethical and spiritual forces 
in history, and that it leads to absurd 
exaggerations. 

Granting that the theory has been ab- 
surdly exaggerated, and that it is but one 
of several possible “ interpretations ” of 
history, Professor Seligman nevertheless 
gives his assent to the economic interpre- 
tation as the paramount consideration. 
It is not the exclusive consideration, and 
it cannot be brought in to explain in de- 
tail the other phenomena of social his- 
tory. But it underlies all other interpre- 
tations, because the pressure of life upon 
the means of subsistence underlies all 
the activities of man. As long as con- 
flict endures, growing out of the nig- 


*THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
By Prof. H. R. A. Seligman. New York: The Mac- 
uillan Co. $1.50 net 
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gardliness of nature, the inequality of 
human gifts and the difference in social 
opportunity, so long must the primary 
explanation of human life continue to 
be the economic explanation. 


os 


“The Master-Musicians.” 

Dutton & Co., $1.25. 
Mendelssohn. By Stephen S. Stratton. 
Mozart. By E. J. Breakspeare. 

The chief benefit of such series as the 
“ Master Musicians” is when they stim- 
ulate desire for further knowledge from 
original sources of the “ Master” under 
discussion ; or when they present an in- 
telligent summing up from our modern 
point of view of his worth and influence. 
Mr. Stratton’s “ Mendelssohn” fulfils 
neither of these functions. It is a tedious 
compilation of facts, without selection or 
proportion. The space naively filled, for 
instance, by specifying the illnesses of 
Mendelssohn’s brothers-in-law and other 
relatives would have been better utilized 
in further emphasizing the importance of 
Mendelssohn’s revival of Bach’s music— 
his most valuable contribution to the mu- 
sical world. The music-criticism is 
somewhat trite and jejune. 

Mr. Breakspeare’s “ Mozart,” on the 
other hand, is a happy illustration of 
what can be done in small compass. It 
is a well-written and sympathetic ac- 
count of the composer’s life and person- 
ality, and more than half the book is ap- 
propriately devoted to a description and 
critical estimate of his work. This chap- 
ter on “ Mozart, the Musician,” is well 
worth reading by those who would un- 
derstand why he is pre-eminently “ the 
musician for musicians.” Even for the 
laity, Mr. Breakspeare maintains that 
Mozart’s music is rather out of fashion 
than old fashioned, tho he admits that it 
requires “a kind of tuning of the recep- 
tive faculty ” (the kind of work Mr. Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch is doing on behalf of the 
still older composers ?), and that “ its su- 
premacy is more likely to manifest itself 
more widely and anew—after each revo- 
lutionary turn of the esthetic wheel— 
than it is ever likely to diminish.” It is 
significant how often our author has to 
use the word “ masterpiece,” in examin- 
ing one branch after another of Mo- 
zart’s fertility. He waxes enthusiastic 
over the “ Requiem,” and characterizes 
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the “ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” with 
italics, as “ one of the very few works of 
operatic art which one may regard as 
absolutely flawless, perfect specimens of 
their kind.” Perhaps it is a sign of 
the “returning vogue” for Mozart, to 
which our author refers, that New York 
is to have a chance this season of hear- 
ing this seldom-performed little “ mas- 


terpiece.” 
& 


The Diamond Mines of South Africa, Some 
Account of Their Rise and Development. 
By Gardner F. Williams, M. A., General 
~ Reason of De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $10.00 net. 


To a man who must get his diamond 
lore from books The Diamond Mines of 
South Africa is particularly valuable, be- 
cause the information it affords is so 
copious, thorough and authoritative and 
because the hundreds of faithfully pro- 
duced photographs, which accompany the 
text, take a reader right into the diamond 
fields, show him the diamonds, the dig- 
gers and diggings, all the details of ma- 


chinery for tearing the surface of the 
planet to pieces—excavating, hauling, 
raising, crushing and washing soil and 
rock—and also for cutting and polishing 


the gems. With these illustrations are 
others exhibiting scores of phases of pic- 
turesque South African life as seen in 
and around the mines, including the do- 
ings of Boers and Zulus. The author 
presents with considerable erudition the 
history of diamonds generally, the tradi- 
tions of Ophir Land and the legendary 
golden cities and the romantic story of 
the centuries’ long struggles of Portu- 
guese and Dutchmen to find in the sav- 
age and arid wilderness the source of the 
supplies of gold and precious stones 
which flowed north to King Solomon. 
Not till the Portuguese had long left the 
‘stage and the Dutchmen had abandoned 
the diamond hunt did the first gem come 
to light as the plaything of a Boer’s 
child, and even then a British expert de- 
clared, after examination, that the 
formation of South African fields pre- 
cluded the possibility of finding dia- 
monds there, and that the single stones 
found must have been brought from far 
away by ostriches. However, facts love 
to show disrespect for pundits ; men kept 
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finding more diamonds and soon there 
was a great rush that carried with it 
Cecil Rhodes and Barney Barnato. De 
Beers mines statistics, which are included 
in the book, show that the average out- 
put per annum is in the neighborhood of 
2,500,000 carats,and the income from the 
sale of diamonds about £3,500,000. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30th, 1901, the 
income was over £4,000,000. 
J 


Art History. Materials for Practical Study 
prepared by Mary H. Bothwell Horgan. 
Part I. New York: William Beverly 
Harrison, $6.00. 


This Art History is designed to give 
studious familiarity with works of art 
in their historical relations. It is some- 
what on the scrap-book order, for one is 
invited to collaborate with the author, 
first, by arranging and pasting in the au- 
thor’s notes and illustrations, and then 
by storing his own accumulating art ma- 
terial on her well defined plan. An ex- 
tensible album (11%4 x 14%) with care- 
fully selected mounting paper and covers 
is the artistic basis, and with it come 
Index and Bibliography, while maps, 
charts and more than three hundred pic- 
tures are to be assorted by their numbers 
and titles and mounted opposite notes in 
parallel columns, divided as “ Historical 
Summary,” “Characteristics” and 
“ Monuments.” This work, which is in- 
dorsed by our leading colleges, grew 
gradually out of experience in teaching 
Art History. Part I covers the period 
from Prehistoric to Renaissance Art. 
Part II will continue the work to the 
present time and include the Handicraft 


Revival. 
x 


The Babylonian Talmud. New edition. For- 
mulated and translated by Michael L. Rod- 
kinson. Vol. V. Section Jurisprudence— 
Tract Baba Bathra. Vols. VII, VIII (in 
one)—Tract Sanhedrin. New York: New 
Talmud Publishing Co. 

These two volumes cover, in part, the 
section of the Talmud which deals with 
Jewish law. The minuteness of the de- 
cisions as to sale or rental of land, houses 
or animals, or to the qualifications of 
judges and the conditions of capital pun- 
ishment, is something amazing to the un- 
initiated, and of real interest to any one 
who for scholarly purposes or curiosity 
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will browse in this forest. To the ordi- 
nary reader the most interesting portion 
will be in the last chapter, which gives 
the haggadas, or imaginative stories, of 
a religious sort. Such is the tale of the 
city of Truth, where nobody ever told a 
lie and all the people lived to a good old 
age. A good Jew settled and married 
there and at one time a neighbor inquired 
for his wife, but as she was taking a bath, 
he replied that she was not at home. As 
a result his two children died. The 
neighbors investigated and found out the 
reason, and not wishing a curse to be on 
the town, they compelled him to move 
away. The beliefs and discussions about 
the resurrection and immortality and the 
Messiah are given at much length. But 
we notice that, with all the proofs for 
the future life drawn from intimations 
in the Pentateuch, the rabbis are careful 
not to mention that of our Lord, “I am 
the God of Abraham,” etc. We again 
commend this monumental work to the 
biblical student, or the student of Ham- 
murabi’s Code, and hope that Dr. Rod- 
kinson may live to finish the two or three 
dozen volumes yet to appear. 


J 


Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouverneur Morris. 
New York: The Century Co., $1.25. 

We congratulate Mr. Morris on writ- 
ing an historical novel which is just a 
delightful story and not an attempt to 
reproduce an era. The two heroes of the 
book—for Aladdin is really no more the 
hero than his rival—are swept into the 
great movement of the Civil War, and 
one expects something as dull and con- 
scientious as “The Crisis.” The con- 
trary happens; we get only a brief tale 
of love and humor and pathos and hero- 
ism in the end. It is short, but if you 
read it through twice, as you probably 
will, it becomes long enough. Aladdin’s 
character, with its mingling of quaint- 
ness and pliancy and endurance, is drawn 
with no little cunning and sympathy, as 
are the few other characters of the book. 
The style is good, tho occasionally a word 
is used not in the dictionary sense. We 
observe one ‘rare feature: The language 
of the men and women, while properly 
conversational in tone, is that of gentle- 
men and ladies,—the rarest excellence in 
an American novel. Read the book at 


the same time with “ The Pit,” for in- 
stance, and observe the difference. The 
language of Mr. Norris’s characters may 
be correct, but it is never refined. 


& 


Moth and Rust. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 


There must be such a thing as old- 
maid English, a dull, precise, drab style, 
which may clothe the most abominable 
vices with a respectable literary manner. 
If so, this volume of short stories is an 
excellent illustration of it. Like most of 
her contemporaries, the author is tedious- 
ly faithful to the two or three social 
faults of her people so familiar to us all. 
Nor would this be so wearing if she 
showed a Gallic vivacity in portraying 
them. As it is, she is statistically accu- 
rate in relating them to existing condi- 
tions. And, of course, she contends with 
this singular disadvantage, that in the 
volatile French character love tends pos- 
sibly toward a sort of graceful immoral- 
ity, but the sincerity and gravity of Eng- 
lish nature is so evident, that by contrast 
their romantic deflections must seem not 
only vulgar but uninteresting. We have 
a kind of inner conviction that such peo- 
ple should be the exponents of virtue 
rather. than of vice in literary art. 


st 


Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, $1.50. 


Fast upon the heels of Marion Craw- 
ford’s pretty reincarnation of the vestal 
virgin, “ Cecilia,” comes Donna Diana, 
another modern Roman maiden, who, 
however, so far from longing for the 
sanctity and seclusion of a priestess or 
nun, breaks her vows to marry an Eng- 
lishman. The difference between Craw- 
ford and Bagot is not merely a matter of 
genius, but of perspective. One deals 
with the magic and oracles of Pagan 
Rome, while the other shows merely a 
Protestant’s conception of it as the site 
of Catholic Christianity. The dull fog 
of Bagot’s English imagination is illumi- 
nated by the golden nimbus of a poetic 
religion which he repudiates. The 
gorgeous mysteries and_ incredible 
treacheries of Papal power are the ro- 
mantic limits of his mind. And there is 
little else to recommend in the three nov- 
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els from him that have appeared in this 
country during the past year. 
Js 


Lizette. By Edward Marshall. New York: 


Lewis, Scribner & Co., $1.50. 

When shall we have done with the lit- 
tle female vagabonds of the Latin Quar- 
ter in Paris? Lizette is another “Trilby,” 
without Du Maurier’s genius to defend 
her naive lack of virtue. In fact, since 
the advent of that cataleptic heroine, 
every little jade who poses there “ in the 
altogether ” is similarly idealized. Even 
the average reader is wearied by this 
time with the tedious regularity of her 
fall, if indeed a woman may be said to 
“fall” who is apparently devoid of a 
moral consciousness from the first. 

& 

A History and Description of English Porce- 
lain. By William Burton, F.C.S. Copi- 
ously illustrated. New York: A. Wessels 
Company, $10.00 net. 

Mr. Burton in his present volume has 
succeeded very well in his attempt to fill 
the gap between the elaborate mono- 
graphs of single factories by Binns, Has- 
lem and Owen and the brief general 
sketch by Professor A. H. Church. As 
now available the work is intended 
primarily for collectors and students, but 
the story of English porcelain presented 
is nevertheless made very clear and in- 
teresting to the general reader. The in- 
troduction of porcelain into Europe is 
first surveyed and briefly sketched. This 
leads up naturally to the subject of the 
production of porcelain in England, since 
that country was among the first of the 
European states to succeed in the craft. 
The various kinds of porcelain are then 
described and characteristic differences 
pointed out. Something is also said com- 
prehensively about the foreign sources of 
English design. There follows a detailed 
presentation of the Chelsea, Derby-Chel- 
sea, Bow, Longton Hall, Derby, Worces- 
ter, Plymouth, Bristol, Caughley and 
Coalport potteries and their several prod- 
ucts. The minor eighteenth century fac- 
tories are given a place and the glassy 
porcelains of the nineteenth century are 
described, as well as the rise of the Staf- 
fordshire factories. The volume closes 
with a sketch of the modern develop- 
ments of English porcelain, the whole 
being from the standpoint of a practical 
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potter. A glossary, bibliography and a 
good index add much to the value of the 


book. 
Js 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and J. Martineau. By 
Henry Sidgwick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $2.75. 

This posthumous work of Professor 
Sidgwick’s is a somewhat detailed criti- 
cism of the ethical writings of the au- 
thors whom he discusses. Green’s He- 
gelianism has its antiquities, which Sidg- 
wick very properly points out. But 
Sidgwick, on the other hand, has a 
limited view of ethics and a limited in- 
terest in metaphysics which make him 
unable to be an adequate interpreter of 
Green’s “ Prolegomena to Ethics.” He 
is more successful in his discussion of 
Spencer. Here metaphysics does not in- 
terfere and the criticism is very thorough 
and illuminating, extending over Spen- 
cer’s entire ethical system. The discus- 
sion of Martineau is comparatively brief 
and unimportant. Indeed, Martineau, 
while personally of fine ethical feeling 
and insight, can hardly be said to have 
added anything of value to ethical theory 
or anything of importance to its discus- 


sion. 
J 


The Spiritual Outlook. A Survey of the Re 
ligious Life of Our Time as Related to 
Progress. By Willard Chamberlain Sel- 
leck. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.00 
net. 


Mr. Selleck writes hopefully of the re- 
ligious forces of to-day from Roman 
Catholicism to Christian Science. He is 
appreciative and kindly in criticism and 
optimistic in temper. His point of view 
is that of a Unitarian who can testify to 
the limitation of Unitarianism in the 
“lack of an ardent devotion to the per- 
sonal leadership of Jesus Christ.” He is 
confident of the spiritual advancement of 
mankind, the increase of kindliness and 
affection, and the prevalence of higher 
conceptions of duty and righteousness. 
He contends earnestly for an ethical re- 
vival and for a more spiritual conception 
of Christianity. His analysis of the good 
in Christian Science, and its real mes- 
sage, is excellent, and is written in the 
extreme of charity and the utmost of ap- 
preciation. 
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Race Purity and Social Equality 


A FRANKER expression of the feeling 
of a major part of the Southern white 
people to the negro could hardly be found 
than appears in an article in the present 
issue by Senator McEnery, of Louisiana. 
It asserts much and proves little beyond 
the conclusion that the people he repre- 
sents are determined that the negro shall 
be kept in permanent subjection. 

The Louisiana Senator’s easy assump- 
tions are, “the negro is inferior to the 
every essential of manhood;” his “ ra- 
cial characteristics cannot be elimi- 
nated; ” there is “an insurmountable bar- 
tier between the African and the Cau- 
casian.”” His conclusions are, “ he ought 
not to aspire to office; ” “ he will be com- 
pelled to occupy an inferior and subject 
place;”’ “the amalgamation of races is 
impossible.” 

All this raises a first question, wheth- 
er the assumption is true that the Cau- 
casian is physically, intellectually and es- 
sentially a race superior to the negro and 
all other races. This is not to be instant- 
ly assumed, but is to be proved. It is not 
proved by saying that white is a better 
color than black or red or yellow—that 
would be absurd. It is not proved by 
saying that negroes in Africa or in the 
United States have not yet reached the 
stage of intellectual acquirement or train- 
ing achieved by the Caucasian; for mul- 
titudes of them in the United States, in 
Mexico, Brazil and Cuba have reached 
the standard set by their Caucasian 
neighbors. Besides, we can go back in 
history to the time when, through the cir- 
cumstances of their birth, Caucasians 
were inferior in attainments and culture 
to the more civilized commanding races 
of their time. Races have a way of con- 
tnuing long ages in barbarism, and 
then, when brought, by migration or 
otherwise, into inspiring relations, of tak- 
ing a sudden start upward. We seem to 
see such a paroxysmal impulse now tak- 
Ng possession of the negro race in this 
country. At no time in history has a race 
made more surprising advance in so short 


a time than the negro race has made in 
this country during the last four decades. 
We have seen, during the last half cen- 
tury, the Japanese nation, not Caucasian, 
take a front rank among the strong and 
intellectual nations of the world. As 
scholars, as statesmen, as business men, 
as men of action in war and peace, they 
stand fairly with Caucasians. We have 
no right to call them an inferior race. 
They would have been called an inferior, 
a hopelessly submerged race, half a cen- 
tury ago. But they have made a sudden 
change. This has been no slow Dar- 
winian development, but a per saltum 
evolution of a new intellectual type, if 
we may not rather call it a spring blos- 
soming out of ages of winter. There is 
now every appearance that a similar ef- 
florescence is coming with the negro race 
—only they have begun with utter ig- 
norance and slavery, and have more to 
learn, and find less encouragement. 

Physically, the negro is equal to the 
Caucasian. He is as tall and as strong. 
He has all the physical basis and all the 
brain capacity necessary for the devel- 
opment of intellectual power. As with 
the Caucasians, the great majority are of 
very ordinary ability, but enough of them 
have shown unusual strength to prove 
that they can produce those exceptional 
men who are needed as leaders by every 
race. No evidence has yet been adduced 
which proves that the negro is physical- 
ly, intellectually, essentially, necessarily 
an inferior race, and that he must remain 
so, whatever may be his environment and 
education for a number of generations. 

We will not dwell on the arrogance in- 
volved in the assumption that the Cau- 
casian is an essentially superior race. We 
simply say that such an attitude is no 
more lovely in a Caucasian than it is in a 
Chinese. It is provincial, unintelligent 
and unchristian. 

Senator McEnery, with this assump- 
tion, which it does not occur to him will 
not be universally allowed, proceeds to 
declare that the South cannot consent 
that this superior Caucasian blood shall 
be contaminated or diluted by union with 
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the inferior race; and, therefore, social 
equality must be denied to the negro, no 
matter what his virtues or ability or ac- 
complishments. 

We will not now discuss the ethics of 
this declaration, but only its logical jus- 
tification. 

It is a question then of the mixture of 
a superior blood with an inferior to the 
detriment of the superior. Let us exam- 
ine it. 

We understand that the ideal which 
Senator McEnery, whoseems to represent 
his section, would present is of two races, 
one pure negro and the other pure Cau- 
casian, and absolutely no intercrossing. 
The white woman’s children should <all 
be by white fathers, and the negro wom- 
an’s children by negro fathers. That is 
what is desired. 

But it is not what we see. There has 
been an enormous amount of intercross- 
ing. It is evident to every eye that there 
are hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions, of mixed bloods in the country, 
three-quarters, one-half, three-fourths, 
seven-eighths Caucasian, and the remain- 
ing fraction negro. None of this admix- 
ture is the fruit of marriage. It has been 
nearly all produced in the South, and is 
all the fruit of white fathers by darker 
mothers. No laws forbid such relations, 
or they are not executed. Everybody 
knows that there is not, and was not in 
time of slavery, any compelling public 
sentiment which forbade the crossing of 
races, if it only were in this one direction, 
a white father and a colored mother, and 
out of wedlock. This is patent and un- 
deniable. 

But there is a reason for this tolerance 
of admixture of blood. There has been 
no deterioration of white blood by this 
admixture. There has been infusion of 
white blood in the black race, but no in- 
fusion of black blood in the white race. 

The white race can be kept pure only 
by white women marrying none but white 
men. Such is the rule and practice. The 
cases are so few as to be negligible in 
which a white woman has a child by a 
dark-skinned man. Both law and public 
sentiment absolutely forbid it in the 
South. The white blood has been easily 
kept pure, and will be. The white wom- 
en have married white husbands, and 
have had white children. 
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But the case is different with the black 
race. A multitude of colored women 
have had children by white fathers. 
Those children have half, or more, Cau- 
casian blood. But for those white fathers 
these colored women would have had chil- 
dren of pure negro blood. That is, by this 
process of intercrossing the black race 
has been gradually whitening, while the 
white race has not at all been blackened. 
The number of pure whites has not at all 
been decreased, while the number of pure 
blacks has been greatly decreased, and 


‘the negro race is being gradually Cau- 


casianized. If this process should go 
on indefinitely, on the present lines, the 
negro race would be absolutely wiped out 
of existence in this country. We have 
now blond negroes whom you cannot 
tell from a Norwegian; their fraction of 
negro blood has been entirely eliminated. 
In the Carolinas anything less than a 
thirty-second of negro blood does not 
count in law. 

Such being the case, there being no in- 
tercrossing existing or in sight to cor- 
rupt the purity of Caucasian blood, what 
excuse is there for denying equal ‘treat- 
ment of the negro? The Senator says it 
is “‘ social equality,” which will be abso- 
lutely denied. But that is a matter which 
nobody demands and nobody complains 
about. Social intercourse goes by favor 
North or South. What the negro justly 
asks is not social privilege, but equal 
treatment in public affairs, in business, in 
politics, nothing more. We in the North 
have not the slightest interest in social 
equality for the negroes, any more than 
for the Jews or the Hungarians. But in 
behalf of the Jew in Rumania we will 
plead for political equality, and for the 
negro in the South. 

But somehow this does not satisfy 
those for whom the Senator speaks. He 
rebukes President Roosevelt for ap- 
pointing negroes to office, and asking Mr. 
Washington to stop to lunch. He says 
it endangers the negro in the South. How 
can it, for he protests that never, never 
will the South waver from her uncom- 
promising hostility to any sort of social 
equality between the races. If that is 80, 
there is no great danger. Let us in the 
North show courtesies to our brother in 
black when we please—it can do no harm 
in the South. Please overlook it, lay it 
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to our blindness, because we have no ne- 
groes at all, only 52,000 in Kansas, 58, - 
ooo in Indiana, 70,000 in New Jersey, 
85,000 in Illinois, 97,000 in Ohio, 99,- 
ooo in New York and 157,000. in Pennsyl- 
vania; only 12,000 in the city\cf Boston, 
15,000 in Cincinnati, 16,000 in\ Indianap- 
olis, 17,000 in Pittsburg, 30,000 in Chi- 
cago, 61,000 in New York and 63,000 in 
Philadelphia ; and these the bright, light, 
more attractive negroes, and yet we shud- 
der not. We accept them in office and 
mix their children in our public schools 

The fact is that we in the North, or 
some of us, do not believe that it is a 
horror of race admixture that makes 
those whom the Senator thinks he repre- 
sents so shocked at the doings of Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is because the negro was 
a despised slave, kept subordinate, and 
they wish still to keep him so. They 
don’t want him to crowd up. He must 
occupy only a servile position. He must 
be directed to a peculiar education fitted 
to his lower rank. For this reason he 
must not vote—this is a white man’s 
country. It is the same cruel reason 
which expels the Chinese, with whom 
there was no danger of contamination of 
race. It is a frank, open assertion that 
the great doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence only applies to Caucasians. 

In reading such an article as Senator 
McEnery’s one may not be surprised at 
its Caucasian arrogance—we have be- 
come accustomed to that—but one is as- 
tonished at its blindness. Just as in In- 
dia or China the ordinary white mer- 
chant knows nothing of the million of 
Christian converts until some uprising 
occurs, so Senator McEnery knows noth- 
ing of the million of self-respecting, am- 
bitious, rising negroes. He describes the 
lower stratum, but is ignorant of the 
higher level. It is enough to read what 
he says of education. He tells us that 
“the philanthropists of the North have 
contributed most liberally for the ad- 
vancement of colored schools,” but that 
all these schools “ are exclusively under 
the management of the race.” He has 
evidently not visited one of these schools 
in New Orleans. He would have seen 
them all taught by white teachers, the 
best we can find in the North. “These 
schools,” he adds, “have produced no 
beneficial results.” Thousands of pure 
and cultivated homes in the South, of 
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which he knows nothing, and thousands 
of cultivated, intelligent negro gentlemen 
and ladies contradict that assertion ; and 
so does the census of the United States, 
which gives abundant evidence of the ne- 
gro’s progress in wealth and education. 
There is a blindness that will not see. 


: a 
The Venezuelan Settlement 


WirH the signing of the protocols last 
week between Minister Bowen and the 
representatives of the allied Powers at 
Washington the dangerous stage of the 
Venezuelan controversy has passed. The 
blockade of the Venezuelan coast is 
raised, the claims of all the nations will 
be settled, and the question of preferen- 
tial payment for the allies will be adjudi- 
cated by the Hague court. 

The Washington negotiations have 
been-very complicated and several points 
have not yet been made clear. It seems 
to be the unanimous feeling that Mr. 
Bowen has handled his case with ability, 
openness and courtesy, and has thereby 
won a triumph for Venezuela and fresh 
laurels for American diplomacy. It was 
a very wise piece of statesmanship for 
President Castro to clothe Mr. Bowen 
with plenary power to settle this dispute, 
for no Venezuelan subject could have 
commanded any such consideration on 
the part of the allies. The representa- 
tives of the allies, too, deserve great 
praise for the reasonableness and ability 
with which they conducted their case; 
and had their advice been followed more 
closely the whole controversy undoubted- 
ly would have been settled much sooner 
that it was and with less bad feeling. 

So much for the negotiations. The 
Governments of Emperor William and 
King Edward have come out of the im- 
broglio with no enhanced prestige. We 
leave Italy out of consideration, for she 
has played a minor part and we are not 
aware that she has given any offense. 
But the whole course of the allies has 
been “ irritating,” both in their naval op- 
erations and in their diplomatic nego- 
tiations at Washington. Germany espe- 
cially has excited unfavorable comment. 
During the whole controversy she has 
acted ungraciously to say the least. It 
was the “ mailed fist ” to Venezuela and 
“Who cares for the Monroe Doctrine 
anyhow ” to the United States. Of the 
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many explanations of this conduct we 
have only seen three which sound plausi- 
ble. The first is bad manners, which, if 
true, needs no comment. The second is 
that Emperor William’s most ardent de- 
sire at present is to build up a great navy. 
He seizes therefore every opportunity to 
make his present navy show its valor, so 
that the Reichstag will grant him gréat 
appropriations for more ships. The third 
explanation is that the Emperor wanted 
to test the Monroe Doctrine. Germany 
has fallen behind England, France and 
Russia in the colonial scramble, and as 
South America is the only continent left 
not dominated by some of the great Pow- 
ers or apportioned among them, Ger- 
many naturally is casting longing eyes 
toward the rich dominions of our feeble 
sister republics. 

The Emperor also wants a coaling 
station in this part of the globe, because, 
when the Isthmian canal is dug, he will 
have no port on the route from the 
Fatherland to the Far East except Apia, 
Samoa. Why not see, therefore, thinks 
Emperor William, whether the United 
States would have any objections to Ger- 
many’s getting a foothold on the new 
hemisphere? If rot, the southern prov- 
ince of Brazil will make a splendid Ger- 
man colony and there is a harbor in San- 
to Domingo just fit for a coaling station. 

England’s policy has been shortsighted 
and bungling. Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne should be thankful for hav- 
ing got through as well as they have. 
As England’s unswerving foreign policy 
for the past decade has been to cultivate 
the good will of the United States, it is 
difficult to see what arguments caused her 
to put the results of this policy in 
jeopardy, especially when the stake was 
only a few thousand pounds. Short- 
sightedness is probably the only explana- 
tion. J, 

In Venezuela, we trust, the lesson of 
the whole controversy will be salutary. 
Castro has found that the United States 
will be no backer of financial folly or 
debt repudiation. Other Latin-American 
dictators will also learn that the Monroe 
Doctrine does not prevent a peaceful 
blockade. But what is of much more 
moment, we hope that the allies will dis- 
cover that the whole business of collect- 
ing debts at the cannon’s mouth is as ex- 
pensive as it is despicable. The great na- 
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tions of the world had better agree to 
abandon such methods of redress in the 
future. The game is not worth the 
candle. 

There are two great advantages, how- 
ever, that have resulted from the Vene- 
zuelan imbroglio. The first is that the 
prestige of the Hague court is enhanced, 
despite the wishes of the disputing na- 
tions. President Roosevelt is :ndirectly 
responsible for this, for on two separate 
occasions he refused to arbitrate the dis- 
pute and used all his influence to have 
it taken to The Hague. This is a great 
victory for the cause of peace and civil- 
ization, for we can hardly overestimate 
the importance of having the nations get 
accustomed to use The Hague as a mat- 
ter of course. The other great thing that 
has come out of the dispute is the fact 
that the United States is being forced, 
whether she wills it or not, to abandon her 
position of isolation in the arena of inter- 
national politics and to assume some re- 
sponsibility for good government on this 
hemisphere. As Professor Reinsch 
showed in our columns a few weeks ago, 
the primacy of the United States in this 
continent carries with it a measure of 
responsibility for the existence of efficient 
and responsible government. The more 
the United States through the Monroe 
Doctrine attempts to limit the freedom 
of foreign governments in their relations 
with the New World the more must we 
be held responsible for the governments 
that exist. Our statesmen will not yet 
admit this in public, but the time will 
come, sooner or later, when they must; 
for to claim and exert power without as- 
suming a corresponding responsibility is 
both cowardly and un-American. 

Sd 


The Interstate Penalty Not in 
the Trust Laws 


TuHeE Trust legislation of the present 
session of Congress has been completed. 
It is a curious fact that the bills passed 
(which originated in the Senate) ignore 
the chief means of restraint suggested by 
the Attorney-General, while the House 
bill, based upon the Attorney-General’s 
recommendations and reproducing the 
language of measures prepared by him- 
self, has come to nothing. Indeed, it 1s 
asserted by the correspondents of prom- 
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inent journals that this bill—the only one 
in which the penalty of a withdrawal of 
the privileges of interstate commerce was 
used—has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Attorney-General himself, 
to the great surprise of the legislators 
who modeled it upon Mr. Knox’s own 
bills of January 9th, and in accord with 
the recommendations of his long letter 
of January 6th to Representative Little- 
field, the substance of which was pub- 
lished by the President on the same date 
as a statement of his own views on the 
subject. 

There is nothing more remarkable in 
the history of these new Trust laws than 
the unexpected laying aside—and appar- 
ently the repudiation—of the doctrine 
that Trusts can most effectively be re- 
strained, and that laws aimed at unjust 
devices designed to destroy competition 
can best be enforced, by the threat of 
witholding the privileges of interstate 
‘commerce from offending corporations. 

The doctrine was set forth in the cam- 
paign of last fall by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in his memorable speech at Pitts- 
burg. Coming down to the first week in 
January, we find Mr. Knox—in his let- 


ter to Senator Hoar and Representative 


Littlefield—making “ suggestions for im- 
mediate action” to protect small pro- 
ducers “against piratical methods of 
competition,” and “to cover discrimina- 
tion in prices as against competitors in 
particular localities,” and saying: 

“Such legislation to certainly reach pro- 
ducers guilty of practices injurious to national 
and international commerce should, in my 
judgment, take the form of penalizing the 
transportation of the goods produced by the 
guilty. parties; and the Federal courts should 
be given power to restrain such transportation 
at the suit of the Government.” 

At another place in the same letter he 
urged that “corporations producing 
wholly within a State, but whose prod- 
ucts or _salep enter into interstate com- 
merce —“‘ concerns which sell below the 
general _p: price in particular localities, or 
therwise in particular localities wanton- 
'y seek to destroy competition ”—should 
ve “ excluded with their products from 
trossing State lines.” On the same day 
the President said, in his statement, af- 

‘er speaking of “ discrimination in prices 
a& against competitors in particular lo- 
alities, resorted to for the purpose of de- 
‘troying competition :’ 
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“In order to reach producers guilty of these 
offenses who are, as producers merely, beyond 
national control, a penalty should be imposed 
on the interstate and foreign transportation of 
goods produced by them.” 

One of the two bills prepared by Mr. 
Knox and sent to the House Judiciary 
Committee contained most stringent pro- 
visions for the application of this penal- 
ty, forbidding the interstate transporta- 
tion of goods produced by any corpora- 
tion guilty of soliciting or receiving re- 
bates, or of giving “any special prices, 
inducements or advantages ” for the sale 
of its products “in any particular local- 
ity in order to restrict or destroy compe- 
tition in that locality.” It also invested 
the Circuit Courts with jurisdiction to 
prevent any corporation so offending 
“from engaging in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” We quoted these provisions 
in THE INDEPENDENT of January 15th. 
Clearly, Mr. Knox and the President 
earnestly desired then that this means of 
restraint should be used in the laws to be 
enacted. 

Following these recommendations and 
Mr. Knox’s bills, Mr. Littlefield and his 
associates in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee provided in their bill (which the 
House passed without a dissenting vote) 
for the use of this penalty, repeating ex- 
actly the words of Mr. Knox concerning 
price discrimination “in any particular 
locality ” designed to destroy competition 
there. The same bill had ample provi- 
sions for publicity and against the recep- 
tion of rebates, drawn upon the lines of 
Mr. Knox’s bills. 

If that bill is “too drastic,” the same 
assertion may be made with more em- 
phasis concerning the bills of Mr. Knox. 
If it is unconstitutional, the bills of Mr. 
Knox, upon which it were based, were 
even more clearly in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Before it could be sent over from the 
House there were prepared and brought 
forward in the Senate by Mr. Elkins and 
Mr. Hanna bills forbidding the reception 
of rebates and providing for a milder 
measure of publicity, but absolutely si- 
lent with respect to the use of the inter- 
state transportation penalty—regarded 
by Mr. Knox and the President as an im- 
portant and effective means of restraint 
—and also with respect to price discrim- 
ination designed to destroy competition 
“in any particular locality.” These were 
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speedily passed in the Senate, and they 
are now laws, having practically over- 
ridden the Littlefield bill in the House. 
Their passage was promoted by the news 
that the Standard Oil Company in this 
late stage of its career had attempted to 
prevent legislation by sending peremp- 
tory telegrams to Senators when the leg- 
islation in question was on the point of 
being enacted. 

The Trust legislation of the session 
consists of bills (1) expediting the trial 
of suits, (2) forbidding the reception of 
railroad rebates, and (3) providing for 
some measure of publicity by means of 
inquiries by and reports to a bureau of 
the new Department of Commerce. The 
Littlefield House bill is to die quietly in 
the Senate. 

We do not say that nothing has been 
accomplished by the enactment of these 
laws. It was expected by many that this 
short session would yield no legislation 
whatever on the subject. But it is a very 
interesting fact not only that the chief 
means of restraint proposed by the At- 
torney-General and the Administration— 
a withdrawal of interstate transportation 
privileges and facilities—is not used in 
any of the successful bills, but also that it 
appears to have been discredited and laid 
aside, if many published reports are 
worthy of belief, by those who brought it 
forward and urged that it ought to be ap- 
plied’at once for the punishment of cor- 
porations that receive rebates or seek to 
destroy competition by discrimination in 
prices. We are not ready to believe that 
the President and Mr. Knox regard with 
satisfaction the elimination of the inter- 
state transportation penalty. If they do, 
then their views as to the foundation of 
the theories of effective Trust legislation 
advanced in the last campaign, and in the 
early days of the present session, have 
undergone a surprising change. 


& 


The Approaching Extinction of 
Intellect 


WHEN President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Eliot shall cease to put forth 
“views” upon the great social prob- 
lems of the age, American life may 
continue to be interesting in a mild 
way, but it will be distinctly less ex- 
citing than at present. The strenuous 
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gentleman at Washington allows no op- 
portunity to pass for admonishing us that 
the indifferent and the dawdler shall not 
inherit the earth. The educational moni- 
tor at Cambridge never lets a chance go 
by to warn us that unless the educated 
classes begin to get up earlier in the 
morning their leadership in modern so- 
ciety will be among the things that were, 
What one of these two distinguished 
preachers can’t think of by way of text 
and application the other unfailingly can, 

And when both of them preach from 
the same text at once the time has come 
for the thoughtless and the ungodly to 
take heed. They and the society to 
which they belong are presumably in 
moral danger, and salvation will be no 
easy matter. Indeed, our two presiden- 
tial preachers would undoubtedly say, in 
the words of Jonathan Edwards, in his 
famous discourse on “ The Manner of 
Seeking Salvation,” 

“TI would by no means flatter you concern- 
ing this work, or go about to make you be- 
lieve that you shall find an easy business of 
it. No, I would not have you expect any such 
thing. I would have you sit down and count 
the cost; and if you cannot find it in your 
hearts to engage in a great, hard, laborious 
and expensive undertaking, and to persevere 
in it to the end of life, pretend not to be re- 
ligious. Indulge yourselves in your ease; fol- 
low your pleasures; eat, drink, and be merry; 
even conclude to go to hell in that way, and 
never make any more pretenses of seeking your 
salvation.” 


. 


Doubtless the wrath to come is always 
a concrete tribulation, but in the minds 
of our modern preachers it takes a some- 
what less material form than that which 
the divine last quoted pictured to the 
impenitent of Northampton. Yet let us 
not suppose that it is therefore less ter- 
rible. What strenuous people would not 
rather bring up in brimstone than in im- 
becility? and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Eliot foresee the approaching extinction 
of intellect. 

The educated classes are not reproduc- 
ing themselves, Mr. Eliot says. The col- 
lege course is so long, professional stud- 
ies have been so extended and the early 
years of professional struggle are so af- 
duous, that young men are no longer able 
to marry early enough in life to observe 
the divine decree about increasing and 
multiplying with any such earnestness as 
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Mr. Edwards held to be necessary in all 
acts of religious obedience. Mr. Roose- 
velt supports the Cambridge President 
by revealing the circumstance that girls, 
going to college in great numbers, are 
forsaking domestic life and shirking ma- 
ternal responsibilities. All this, it is very 
clear, is but a new proof that in the final 
outworking of human evolution not 
many of the wise will be chosen. They 
will continue, as hitherto, to go their sin- 
ful way, thinking only of worldly suc- 
cess, the gratification of personal ambi- 
tion, luxurious indulgence and the pleas- 
ure of intellectual achievement, forget- 
ting their duty to the race, until some 
day the world will wake up to discover 
that intellect has become extinct. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one to 
contemplate, but what path is there of 
escape? Whatever is born is doomed to 
die, and intellect has maintained itself 
in the world for many years already. 
What, therefore, can we expect but that 
at no distant day its decline will become 
manifest in many unmistakable signs? 
Of course, it is paradoxical that its ex- 
tinction should begin through its own 
superior activity, but after all, is that an 
unusual phenomenon in nature? Who 
has not heard of men and women of such 
overflowing vitality that they have 
worked themselves to death? This ob- 
viously is what ails intellect, if our presi- 
dential preachers are right in their diag- 
nosis. 

It is never best, however, to yield pre- 
maturely to discouragement. Even if in- 
tellect must perish, it is possible that by 
judicious measures its years of super- 
annuation may be prolonged. Some self 
restraint, of course, will be necessary. 
Just as some elderly gentlemen ap- 
proaching sixty-five have to give up 
cocktails before breakfast and cham- 
pagne for dinner and to restrict them- 
selves to carefully chosen brands of 
Scotch whisky, intellect will undoubtedly 
have to give up a year or two of prepara- 
tory school or college, and the female in- 
tellect in particular will have to con- 
descend to marry at some reasonable 
period under forty. Through such con- 
cessions and restraints, we may hope, the 
inevitable extinction of the educated 
Classes consequent upon a diminishing 
birth rate may be deferred for a few gen- 
erations. 
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It is just possible also that some day 
a prophet may arise who will persuade 
educated gentlemen and ladies that even 
when they marry somewhat late in life 
the years that remain to them could 
oftentimes be more fully utilized in per- 
petuating intellect than they now are. In 
fact, we venture to think that the causes 
of the low birth rate of the favored so- 
cial classes are not quite so purely chrono- 
logical and mathematical as President 
Eliot seems to imagine, and that they lie 
partly in the human will, which President 
Roosevelt, following Nietsche—at a re- 
spectful and respectable distance—would 
fain make a “ will to live.” We suspect 
that if the young men who prepare them- 
selves for professional life and the 
young women who go to college were 
really deeply concerned to “ reproduce 
the educated class,” they would find the 
years of matrimony sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

Grover Cleveland was forty-nine when 
he married a college bred woman, and 
they have four children. Theodore 
Roosevelt was twenty-two when he was 
graduated from Harvard, and after that 
he studied law, and his children number 
six. While the White House affords 
such inspiring examples as this we need 
not wholly despair. 


The Manufacturing West 


A TRANSFORMATION in the develop- 
ment of the West little realized by the 
nation at large, yet of important bearing, 


is taking place. The agricultural era, 
which succeeded that of the ranch and 
hunting ground, is giving way to a 
period in which manufacturing plays a 
noteworthy part. The prosperity of the 
past half decade has brought about an 
attempt to rival the older States in the 
processes of craftsmanship. The West- 
erner has traveled “ back East” and has 
seen in nearly every little town a factory; 
he has seen the surplus labor employed in 
making things—and he has gone home 
and sought to establish an industry of 
some sort in his owrtown. He has suc- 
ceeded better than is commonly supposed. 

The recent census shows that in what 
may be called “Western ” States there are 
225,287 manufacturing establishments, 
with an aggregate capital of $3,447,587,- 
249 and an annual product of $5,252,- 
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311,029. In New England, the home of 
the manufacturing industry, there were 
only about one-fourth as many establish- 
ments as in the West, less than half the 
capital invested, and an annual product 
of only two-fifths that of the West. That 
the States included may be seen to have 
proper designation consider the list: 
Iowa, 14,819 establishments, $102,733,- 
103 capital and $204,617,877 product; 
Missouri, 18,579 establishments, $249,- 
888,581 capital, $385,492,784 product; 
Minnesota, 11,111 establishments, $165,- 
832,246 capital, $262,655,881 product; 
Kansas, 7,830 establishments, $66,827,- 
362 capital, $173,129,398 product; Ne- 
braska, 5,114 establishments, $71,982,- 
127 capital, $143,990,102 product; South 
Dakota, 1,639 establishments, $7,578,985 
capital, $12,231,239 product, and Colo- 
rado, 3,570 establishments, $62,822,472 
capital, $102,830,137 product. It is an 
accomplishment of which so new a terri- 
tory as the States named should be proud, 
and indicates a measure of independence 
in industrial affairs far greater than the 
everyday news portrays. 

It is true that these establishments 
are largely independent concerns; they 
are—many of them—in the experimental 
stage and depend on a continuance of 
good crops in the prairie region for their 
sustenance. But in their field they give 
employment to a great deal of labor and 
utilize a vast quantity of the raw material 
that under other conditions and in earlier 
times depended on the skill of Eastern 
workers. To a degree, also, they form 
strong competitors for the larger institu- 
tion and acquire a firmer standing among 
Western consumers from that reason. 

It is significant that there seems to be 
no diminution in the desire of Western 
capitalists to increase their investments 
along this line. The secretary of the 
Kansas City Commercial Club announces 
that he kas over $250,000 offered for the 
establishment of new manufactories in 
that city. The same condition exists in 
Omaha, Minneapolis, and Denver. The 
fact that something like 250,000 new 
settlers went into the Northwest and half 
that number into the Southwest last year, 
together with the continued steady im- 
provement of emigration across the Mis- 
sissippi ‘o cheaper lands, may have some- 
thing to do with this, but it is likewise 
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due to a new era in the West that is suc- 
ceeding the day of pioneering. 

This growing population takes more 
than numbers into the West; the new- 
comers are of the well-to-do classes who 
move because they see better opportuni- 
ties to make money and generally take 
with them the savings of years of suc- 
cessful management. They are accus- 
tomed to the utilization of raw material 
without paying freight charges in two 
directions—something that the pioneers 
of the West did not learn in three 
decades. They believe in the local in- 
dustry and are willing to invest in such 
enterprises. This class of immigration 
is doing more than any one thing to 
develop the manufacturing interests of 
the Western States and to make them 
like the older commonwealths in their 
diversity of products. The days of ship- 
ping hides from the Missouri River to 
Massachusetts, then back again as shoes; 
of sending: wool from Iowa, then back 
again as clothing, and of similar eco- 
nomic inconsistencies, are becoming less 
frequent and in time will be practically 
unknown, for there are other ways in 
which the exchange of commodities may 
be maintained between East and West. 

Just what social and political trans- 
formations will come out of the West's 
entrance into the manufacturing field is 
not easy to foretell. That there will 
result a greater economic independence is 
certain and likewise a larger measure of 
wealth-froduction, owing to the fuller 
worth secured from the raw products so 
freely yielded by the soil of the prairie 
States. It may also be anticipated that in 
so far zs the West accomplishes thi. 
utilization it will be less subject to the 
ebbs and flows of fortune which in the 
past have been so keenly emphasized in 
its political history. The discourage- 
ment that comes of crop failure—when 
all dependence is placed upon the crops 
—means a fluctuating population and the 
successful exploitation of political and 
economic vagaries. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry was one 


Dr. Curry of the best type of the South- 


ern gentleman and scholar and one of 
the most useful which that section has 
reared and honored. And Dr. Curry had 
honor quite as well in the North, as it- 
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dicated by his selection to be the agent 
in charge of the Peabody Fund and the 
Slater Fund for education in the South. 
He executed the trust with the utmost 
faithfulness, backed by a body of dis- 
tinguished trustees who put full confi- 
dence in his wisdom. He did no more 
important service when Minister to Spain 
than he did in his addresses to Southern 
legislatures protesting against the propo- 
sition to divide the school money between 
the races in proportion to what they paid 
in taxes. Wisdom in the selection of his 
successor is of much importance. The 
most competent man should be chosen, 
whether from the North or South, and 
so far as the Slater Fund is concerned it 
should be understood that there is not 
one kind of education to be provided for 
the white and another for the black, but 
that the same chance is to be given to 
each, and it is not to be assumed that 
either is to be permanently a subject or 
dependent race. Let a man be chosen 
who believes in human beings, rather 
than is concerned with races, and who 
wants to lift up all who want to rise. 
Sd 

The laws in some of our 
States which put a heavy 
tax on bequests are in part 
responsible for an increase in the number 
of anticipatory bequests made to benevo- 
lent societies on which an annuity is 
paid. Such a case is that of a widow in 
Peekskill who has just made a second 
gift of $100,000 to the Presbyterian 
3oards of Foreign and Home Missions. 
The Boards receive it, but cannot expend 
it until her death. They must hold it, in- 
vested to pay her four per cent. so long 
as she lives. Those who have no direct 
heirs and who have a deep interest in 
mission work thus assure themselves of 
what they need for their support, and are 
relieved of the care of their property. 
Conservative societies are not in the an- 
nuity business for a profit, and, of course, 
make such engagements only with those 
advanced in years, and four per cent. is a 
fair payment, being as much as could be 
had from investments in the best securi- 
ties. It must be understood that money 
thus received by a society is not entered 
among current receipts until the death 
of the annuitant, but is reserved in a sep- 
arate account. This is a method which 
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we heartily commend, and it can be em- 
ployed for amounts of only one or two 
thousand dollars. 


Because the Dean of 
Westminster has taken 
the liberty in public 
worship to omit the cursing clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed which damn all 
those who will not fully accept its very 
elaborate statements of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, a great outcry has been 
raised among those extremists of tradi- 
tion whose chief doctrine is that nothing 
handed down to them must be reviewed 
or corrected. The Athanasian Creed be- 
gins in this way: 

“Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith.” 
This is utterly unbiblical. The Bible 
says that “ before all things ” are “ clean 
hands and a pure heart,” to “ do justice 
and love mercy and walk humbly before 
thy God,” to “love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” to “repent,” to have “ right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” to “believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ” as his disciple. But the Athana- 
sian Creed continues : 

“Which faith except every one do keep 

whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” 
Such a statement is both unbiblical and 
abominable. And the Creed goes on to 
define this Catholic Faith most narrowly. 
Take one article: 

“The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of 

the Son, neither made, nor created, nor be- 
gotten, but proceeding.” 
Now this is something that nobody 
knows or can know anything about; and 
the assertion that those who do not be- 
lieve it “shall perish everlastingly ” 
damns every member of the great Greek 
Church, for the section relating to the 
Trinity concludes : 

“ He therefore that will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinity.” 

And, again, following a similar analytical 
statement of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion: 

“ This is the Catholic Faith, which except a 
man believe faithfully (fdeliter et firmiter), 
he cannot be saved.” 

Is it strange that the Dean of Westmins- 
ter refuses to repeat these damnatior 


The Athanasian 
Creed 
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clauses? The wonder is that any can be 
found to consign cheerfully half of Chris- 
tendom to eternal damnation. 

J 


Unlike our census the Indian census 
takes account of religion. In Bengal 
out of every 1,000 Christian females 191 
could read and write, but only 2 Mo- 
hammedans and 6 Hindus. Taking the 
two sexes together, out of every 1,000 
Christians 252 were literate, 66 Hindus 
and 35 Mohammedans. The proportion 
of Christians would be greater but for 
the fact that a multitude of converts had 
passed the school-going age before be- 
coming Christians. In a late letter to the 
London Spectator Mr. Hugh Clifford 
stated that every year Mohammedanism 
brings 60,000 converts from heathenism, 
while Christianity, with all its mission- 
ary organizations, wins less than 6,000. 
Of course, the statement was absurd, 
and another correspondent shows that 
the number of Christian converts an- 
nually from paganism is not far from 
250,000. 

as 

We thank the Macmillan Company for 
its protest, through its agent in this coun- 
try, Mr. George P. Brett, against the tar- 
iff on English books. Books in foreign 
languages come in free, while books in 
English pay a duty of 25 per cent. One 
would think that if any American book 
printing were an infant industry that 
needed protection it would be that in for- 
eign tongues. The total revenue from 
the tariff on books is less than $300,000; 
and this is chiefly a tax on learning, for 
popular books are reprinted here, and has 
to be paid by scholars who feel the bur- 
den. Now that we have international 
copyright the author is sufficiently pro- 
tected. Scholars’ materials ought to 
come in free, and that includes objects 
of art, say over fifty years old. 

& 

There is an Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce in this city, which is more than 
can be said of some more boastful na- 
tionalities in our metropolitan popula- 
tion. At its annual dinner last week the 
Italian Consul-General said that 200,000 
immigrants from Italy would come here 
this year, and that in a few years the 
Italian colony in New York would be 
larger than Rome, Naples or Genoa. The 
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Italians are the best of men for certain 
kinds of work and their immigration 
ought not to be restricted. This country, 
with its schools and churches, has an in- 
definite assimilating power. No matter 
how many come their children will all 
talk English. 


The addition of a new member to the 
Cabinet in the person of a Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor will not make it an 
unwieldy body; the British Cabinet con- 
sists of some twenty members. It is a 
swifter step which brings Mr. Cortelyou, 
the President’s Secretary, into the Cabi- 
net as the Secretary of the new Depart- 
ment, than was required in the case of 
John Hay, who was Secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. But the intervening time 
was not at all wasted in the latter case. 


st 


The President did his duty in the 
nomination of William D. Crum for Col- 
lector of Customs at Charleston, a mere 
$1,200 office. The Senate Committee re- 
fuses to recommend his confirmation. 
The five Democrats all voted against him 
and seven of the nine Republicans voted 
for him. That pretty fairly gauges the 
relative position of the two parties. Now 
let us see what the Senate will do. 


a 


The report comes that seventy lyric 
poets in Germany have formed a union 
and have agreed not to sell their verses 
for less than half a mark a line. That 
seems to us—twelve cents a line—no 
more than fair pay. It would be rather 
small here, but then German verse may 
well be cheaper. 


It is an agreeable announcement that 
Mrs. Leland Stanford is to resign into the 
hands of the trustees the absolute con- 
trol of the university which bears her 
son’s name. A commercial school may 
be a proprietary institution, but we ex- 
pect a university to belong to the people. 


J 


It is a drastic remedy proposed in the 
Delaware Legislature to make the pun- 
ishment for bribery forty stripes at the 
public whipping post, but we know of no 
place where such a penalty is more 
needed. 
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The Aldrich Bill 


THE bill introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Aldrich, relating to security for de- 
posits of the Government’s money in the 
banks, ought to become a law before ad- 
journment, altho it would be improved 
by one of two amendments not affecting 
its main purpose. It will be remembered 
that one of Secretary Shaw’s devices for 
relieving the stringent money market of 
last fall involved a substitution of first- 
class State and municipal bonds for Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited by the banks 
with the Treasury as security, and that 
such substitution was made to the extent 
of about $20,000,000. It was required 
that Government bonds thus released 
should be used as a basis for additional 
circulation. The Aldrich bill, which has 
the approval of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and of Secretary Shaw, author- 
izes the use of such outside bonds, as to 
the legality of which there has been much 
doubt. 

It provides that the Secretary may de- 
posit with the banks public money “ re- 
ceived from all sources ” (thus including 
the customs receipts, which are now ex- 
cepted), and authorizes him to accept as 
security not only Government bonds, but 
also bonds of any State, municipal bonds 
(of cities 25 years old that have not de- 
faulted in ten years, and whose net in- 
debtedness does not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the value of their taxable property), 
and the first mortgage bonds of any rail- 
road company which has paid dividends 
of not less than 4 per cent. regularly for 
not less than 10 years. Also, the banks 
must pay not less than 1% per cent. in- 
terest for the use of the Government 
money deposited with them. The Gov- 
ernment’s claim for any loss on the se- 
curity proposed is to be a first lien on the 
assets of the bank. It is belicved that 
these provisions would promote elastic- 
ity in the volume of circulation, because, 
the Secretary being authorized to fix the 
rate of interest (with a minimum of 1% 
per cent.), the banks would apply for de- 
posits in times of stringency and return 
them to the Treasury when the strin- 
gency no longer existed. Moreover, a 
considerable quantity of Government 
bonds would be released and would be 
available as a basis for additional circu- 


lating notes. But elasticity would be still 
further promoted if the bill should in- 
clude a repeal of the law limiting the re- 
tirement of circulation to $3,000,000 per 
month. 

The paragraph permitting the use of 
the proposed Isthmian Canal bonds as a 
basis of circulation just as the existing 
Government bonds are used, appears to 
require an issue of bonds for the entire 
cost of the canal, including the $50,000,- 
000 to be paid to Colombia and the 
French company. In the present state 
of the Treasury it is not necessary to is- 
sue bonds for this $50,000,000. 

Probably this is the only financial bill 
that can be passed at this session. The 
House’s Fowler bill (permitting the is- 
sue of circulation secured by assets, up 
to 25 per cent. of a bank’s capital) ought 
to become a law. but if it is passed in the 
House it will meet formidable opposition 
in the Senate. If the Aldrich bill should 
go to the House, however, its passage 
there would not be assisted by an at- 
tempt, which its friends are said to have 


in mind, to ignore the Banking Commit- 
tee and send it to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


& 


....A charter has been granted in Mis- 
souri for a trolley railroad nearly 200 
miles long, from Brookfield to St. Louis, 
by way of Glasgow. 


....The Erie Railroad Company will 
issue $50,000,000 of bonds, and in the 
near future will use $9,000,000 for im- 
provements, including a new terminal 
station in Jersey City, new ferry boats 
and thousands of new cars. 

....The Trust Company of America, 
which has been in existence only three 
and one-half years, makes an interesting 
statement regarding the growth of the 
company. At the end of the first year the 
undivided profits were $216,626, the sec- 
ond year $342,122, the third year $534,- 
050; and at the end of three and one-half 
years the undivided profits were $650,- 
028. During the same period it has paid 
to stockholders dividends amounting to 
$525,000. The capital is $2,500,000, and 
the surplus and undivided profits are $3,- 
150,028. Ashbel P. Fitch, ex-Controller 
of the city of New York, is President of 
the Trust Company of America. 
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Trustfulness and Caution 


Tue New York Evening Post men- 
tions as an ingenious scheme the adver- 
tised offer of a loan office to make loans 
at 6 per cent., with no extra charges. 
This may not appear to our country read- 
ers a particularly attractive offer, but the 
fact is that the custom in great cities is 
to tack extras of one sort and another to 
small short loans, so that the nominal in- 
terest rate is quite overshadowed by the 
actual one. The persons making this 
advertised offer do loan at 6 per cent., 
but the borrower is informed that he must 
turn in an insurance on his life as con- 
tingent security. If he already has a pol- 
icy in his own name he is not permitted 
to have that transferred to the lender; he 
must take out a new one. If he is sur- 
prised at this, he is more surprised at the 
size of the amount required, which is 
many times that of the proposed loan. 
The real explanation is that one of the 
parties in the loan concern “ is an accred- 
ited agent of several reputable insurance 
companies, whose commissions on first- 
year premiums are liberal ; the loan com- 
pany pockets this commission on the bor- 
rower’s policy, which is not renewed at 
the end of the year unless the loan is re- 
newed.” 

We give the story as told, without 
vouching for its correctness. It is easy 
to see that this form of “ extra” might 
be profitable to the lending concern, al- 
tho policies written for more than the 
loan they professedly secure are counter 
to the rule of insurable interest and might 
encounter a difficulty in collection. The 
companies, reputable or otherwise, which 
write policies so certainly perishable, and 
also pay large commissions on them, 
should do a little thinking. But perhaps 
there are no such companies. 

If this is only a newspaper story it 
gives opportunity to caution readers 
against putting too ready faith in the ad- 
vertisements of city dailies in the class 
headed “financial” and “ business op- 
portunities.” especially those in the Sun- 
day issues. Not all of these are tricky, 
but some are cunningly-set traps; cau- 
tious consideration, mixed with a little 
suspicious incredulity, may well be given 
to allof them. Unquestioning acceptance 
is what the sharp advertiser seeks, and 
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too often he finds it. Here is an old case 
which recurs to mind: A young man ap- 
plied for an advertised position in a 
store; the bargain was struck, but secur- 
ity was necessary—could he give it? 
This was before the day of fidelity insur- 
ance, and he admitted that he had saved 
up a few hundreds. Very well, deposit 
that ; and in order to make him quite safe 
the future employer would turn over to 
him certain bonds which he mentioned. 
The absurdity of this did not occur to the 
young man, eager for a job; so he handed 
over his savings, took the bonds in return, 
and waited for the new store to open. It 
delayed so long that he took his bonds to 
Wall Street to see if they were good; 
then he learned that he had bought costly 
experience and was one more victim. 

Ready trustfulness is the opportunity 
of knaves. 2 


Insurance Statements 
PHGENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LONDON. 


The annual statement of the United States 
branch of the Phoenix Assurance Company of 
London shows an increase in assets and net 
surplus for the year ending December 31st, 
1902. The total assets are now $3,063,483, a 
gain of $166,424, while the net surplus is $666,- 
265, an increase of $229,216. The headquar- 
ters of the United States branch are at 45, 47 
and 49 Cedar Street, New York. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
—— COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 


The by-laws of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company provide for an an- 
nual examination and report on the affairs of 
the company by a committee of its policy- 
holders chosen each year for that purpose. 
The fortieth annual report just submitted is 
a most gratifying one for the committee and 
shows that the interests of the policyholders 
are well cared for. The net ledger assets were 
increased in 1902 by $3,444,105 and are now 
$23,282,978. Net surplus, which is $2,750,918, 
gained $450,841. The total income of 1902 
was $11,867,861, or $1,655,607 greater than that 
of 1901, and an excess over disbursements of 
$3,444,105. Some idea of the growth of the 
company during the last ten years can be seen 
by a comparison of the following items: De- 
cember 31st, 1892, assets were $5,061,651, and 
December 3Ist, 1902, $23,176,440; surplus, De- 
cember 31st, 1892, was $429,023, and December 
31st, 1902, $2,750,918; income for 1892 was 
$3,144,612 and for 1902, $11,867,861; while out- 
standing insurance which, at the end of 1892 
was $78,138,546, is now $288,358,118. The 
President of the John Hancock is Stephen H. 
Rhodes, and Roland O. Lamb is Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
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3UFFALO LITHIA WATER 


soffered to the Public Upon its Record of Results Accomplished. Nothing Save an 
Actual Test can be more Satisfactory to the Patient than the testimony of Emi- 
nent Medical Men who have Repeatedly Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Al- 


buminuria, Renal Galculi, Inflammation of the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism and 
Uric Acid Troubles. 


Dr. Roberts Bartholow, Jormer Professor Materia Medica and General Therapeutics in Jefferson Medical 
lige, Philadelphia, and author of “*Bartholow’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics” and other well-known medical works, 
ys: “‘Itis used with great advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic and Renal A ions.”’ 


Or. G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President Medical Society of North Carolina, formerly Member of the 
tate Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board ah Health, After reporting remarkable relief obtained 
om the use of this water in a case of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE in his own person, Dr. Foote says: “ From this ex- 


ence in my Own case, and observation of its action in similar cases in patients for whom I have prescribed the 
ter, I have no hesitanc 


in m 
presing the opinion that GUFFALO LYTHIA WATER this’ distressing mataay so aifoult’ of 


Geo. Halsted Boyland A. M., M.D., °/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the faculty of Paris, says: ‘* There 
NO REMEDY SO A UTELY SPECIFIC IN ALL FORMS OF ALBUMINURIA and BRIGHT’S DISEASE, —— 
cute or Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet. In all cases of Preg- 
ronic, as WATER nancy where Albumin is found in the urine as late as the last 
ek before confinement. if this water and a milk diet is prescribed, the Albumin disappears rapidly from the urine 
ni the patient has a positive guarantee against Puerperal Convuisions. Used as a substitute for ordin water 
ring the period of Gestation it will be found invaluable as a preventive of Puerperal Convulsions and other disturb- 
$ incident to this condition.” 


Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order showing the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned 
ied to any address, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by dealers generally. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
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READING NOTICES 


The Thrilling Story of the John Brown Insur- 
rection at Harper’s Ferry. Re-told by 
the Original Gorrespondence. 





The February Number “ Book of the Royal Blue” Pre- 
sents a Most Remarkable Document. 


There are many published accounts of the John 
Brown insurrection at Harper’s Ferry, but the most 
pons ongg » 4 probably that —_—— in the Februar 
number “ Book of the Royal Blue,” in connection wit 
the authentic dispatches and letters which passed be- 
tween the principals ane in capturing Brown. 

The details, given step by step, the unusual prom- 
inence of the men connected with the suppression of 
the insurrection, and the personality of the corre- 
spondence, make a most remarkable document. The 
narrative is further intensified by old-time photo- 
es hs of Harper’s Ferry, showing the U. 8S. Armory 

uildings as ig were at the time of the insurrection, 
also the same views taken during the civil war, show- 
ing the destroyed railroad bridge, and armory build- 
ings, and the remains of a pontoon bridge across the 
Potomac River. Portraits of the men who were fore- 
most in the great tragedy are given, including no less 
personages than President Buchanan, Secretary of 
War Floyd, Governor Wise of Vir inia, President 
Garrett of the B. & O., W. P. Smith, Master of Trans- 
portation of the B. & O., and Colonel Robert E. Lee. 

The picturesque village of Harper’s Ferry, thus 
brought into prominence in 1859, and later racked and 
torn by war, to-day peacefully guards the gap in the 
Blue ldge mountains, where the Potomac and Shen- 
andoah rivers meet. The government armories and 
rifle works have disappeared, and a simple granite 
shaft marks the location of “ John Brown’s Fort.” 

The story is especially valuable to schools and li- 
braries for reference. ingle copies may be had for 
five cents each, on application to D. B. Martin, Man- 
ager Passenger Traffic, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore. he annual subscription to the magazine 
is but fifty cents, and each number, issued monthly, 
contains. some special article of interest.—Adv. 





THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON, 


Under the Personally-Gonducted System 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally 
ducted Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, 
ruary 26. Rate, covering railroad transportation { 
the round trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
passenger and baggage, station to hotel in Washi 
ton, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates cover 


modations for two days at the Arlington, Norma 
Rig: Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, 
Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations at 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 lag 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special | 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to tid 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, N 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gene 
Soper Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel 
—Ad. ’ 


Discounting the Future, 


More or less, we all have todo it. When a man begin 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by invest 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most « 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own de 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. } 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, disco 
the future and makes the result certain now. That isi 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at on 
This is only a hint. Tae Merrropo.uiTan Lire Insv 
Company oF New York will be glad to explain further, vi 


out cost or trouble to you 
——— 




























































































Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 


Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 





INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILIN 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, 08? : 
rooms, court rooms, halls, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New Y° 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUG 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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NO POISON A CORKER 


mats fC oon But Not Much of a Pastor. 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted on 


Ov lece, 
take . 
substitutes are offered, eat many physicians. There are 
write us. New Booklet Free. bundrefe ef medical man whe. te ly understand the 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold folly of drinking coffee and tea, who tell their pa- 

7 the —~. Department and tients not to drink either, yet who use one or 
ousefurnishing Stores other themselves. ret sometimes it knocks, even 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. the Gocter out ane he bee to que OS es ae 
physician of Wasioja, Minn., says: “I was a liberal 
New York, Boston, Chicago. Seer of coffee from my youth and my health broke 
down while at college in 1880, at 25 years of age, but 
I continued to use coffee until 1898 although I was 
nervous and suffered constantly from a condition 


known as diabetes insipidous, a condition that is well- 
known to be due to nervousness. My weight was be- 
low par and no diet or tonic medicines were sufficient 


to 2 my vitality and strength. 
“ n 


1898 I became suspicious of coffee and I broke 
off the habit by taking up Postum. Since that time 
my nerves have become strong and well and m 
e weight has increased about 30 pounds. Well boil 


it is a delicious, healthful drink, heavy with strength 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER, | 324, moscle making qualities.” Name furnished by 
Even if your physician does drink coffee, you had 
Best Known Remedy for Diseases better do as he tells you to do. Give Postum a trial. 
f the D i Oo ae the conv way to shake off coffee and get well 

j . an eep well. 
of the Digestive Organs To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free and 


A i i it i prepaid an interesting educational booklet for ecch 
eaaba sa drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all one of your seh clare The subject i foreign travel 

7s * and the book is handsomely illustrated. us know 
— “wether natural or other artificial mineral waters, | fmmediately to how many scholars you would like to 
1 Farther, present these little souvenirs. The supply is limited 


both delicious and refreshing. and there will be no reissue. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO,, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


























BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpg- Perfect 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at the PANSY FLOUR fo 
rte of 35 cents each, postage included. Unlike all o 
THE INDEPENDENT, For Mook #9 MampR, write 





120 Fulton Street. New York. own, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CATCH, 0 BOUIAUGT Gems $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, a $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depesitory for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secrefary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTav H. SCHWAB, a S. KENNEDY, 
D, WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLs, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LEWISCaAss LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, joun’ STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 











JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACyY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D, SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 
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SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers, ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will matl to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Cumgperee, Sutenga. 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, I 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENGE witb the 














Per Cent. Actual 


al Estate at § 
Cent. Corre- 


the investor Per 


H 
101 South Fourth &St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 181 State Street, 
Bosto’ ass. 





THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTS FIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851, 

The ofan surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
ateed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
) in accordance with which al/ policies of the a 

are iooned. the solid financial condition of the company Se 
a surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
its promptness i n paying all legitimate claims e the 
BERESHIRE a most de le company for the policy holder 

and the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 











The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 
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The MIDDLESE 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, 


Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 





FLORIDA ORANGE GROVE FOR SALE, sxvnt'ctom 


seven acres. Address GEO. C. TEALL, Auburndale. Fa 


ETHEL PONSOLIDAT 
MINES 


A PRODUCING PROPEI 


—800 Acres—Claims extend 
40 Claims. miles on Mother Lode Veins. 
—Entire property is covered with 
Timber. wth a ft’ magnificent timber 
fully $1,000,000. This will be marketed. 
—From creek on 
Wate r Power. ficient power a 
Dee! to run 5,000-ton plant. 
—The deep level tunned 
Tunnel. ;. being driven 4 =e 
Dee in ore, will open up the largest body 


und in the world. Wi Ls 
uunnel which made so many 


Development. Criim\fet of tone 
000 tons of ore wo wih S000) te Deep re tunnel will 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300,000. 


—Is ing to its¢ 
SO-ton Mill. producing concentrates 
Equi ment..—Temine is thoroug ye 


in every respect for the 
cludes 8 drill air compressors, ‘electrle 
ing p "ee ore bunkers, saw mill andal 
essary b' 
and smelter. Plans at 


650-ton Mill being drawn for an 


ment of the mill to 650 tons and fora — 


Engineer in Charge. ii 


personal supervision the work is pon 
years’ a ee “en Was engineer 


Th Trustees are Manufactt 
Trustees. Bankers ss invested thelt 
money in the company, believing it to be a Dé 
vestment than a Man facturing nterprise. 


Dividends. Dividends ty Apel nesta 


of 124 on par value of stock. pee vill be largely ™ 
when mill is enlarged and smelter is buil a 
Treasury Stock. 4372" Prater 
stock will be sold for the purpose of ag ae 
to 650 tons, drive four mile Cannel, bail 

Price 40 cents per share, par value $1.00. tr) 
will pay 30% on investment. 


Experts’ Reports. | rane wil 
any oneinterested. Three celebrated ex 
opinion that the Ethel Consolidated be ont 
largest mines inthe world. Ad 


GEO. B. McMANAMC 
1411-28 Williamson Bldg., - CLEVELAND, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R AMERICAN EXCHANGE VATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, -. = ease of New York, at the close 
of business February 6 


leans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bond to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clea House 
Notes of other National banks. . 
awe money reserve in bank, viz. 
#8, 247,544.27 
1,355,000.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 























LIABILITIES. 
peel co PORE We cerccncscesevcvedsés 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

















Due to trust com 

Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check....... coe I 
Demand certificates of deposits... eovees 
Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

United States deposits. 

Liabilities other than those above stated— 
United States bonds 





§uutzs or New York, County or New York, 838.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. EDW. BURNS, Cashier. 

i. d and sworn to before me this 10th day of Febru- 

, 1903. WM. IVES WASHBURN 
Notary Public, New York Go. 

Correct—Attest: LEVI C. WEI 
J. R. MAXWEL _{ Directors 
DUMONT OLA 





_mcer OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
it New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business February 6th, 1903: 


loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 











ks, = —~y 9 
Banking h x 











617,681.00 
10,000.00 
$8,481,108.02 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation) 


A THO N, ier. 
ary, eee and sworn “y before 7 this 10th day of Febru- 
Carre CHARLES F. SMITH, Notary Public. 

t—Attest: JAMES EVERARD, 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, Directors. 
R. B. KELLY, 





EPORT ciate CONDITION OF THE 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New Your in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 6th, 1903: 


United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits... 
Premiums on United States bonds 





Due from National banks ton Seueree ye 
Due from State banks and bankers 


Excha for Clea 

Notes of other Natio 

Fractional paper currenc 
oa Apna reserve in 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in..... ° 
- lus fund 

vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to eae cond nies and savings banks. . 
Dividends 
Individual deposits ~~. to check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 


Cashier’s os outstanding. . 
United States d 

Deposits of Unite 

Bond loan account 





County oF Naw Yorx, ss.: 
N, President of the chove-nenne® Ay -3 


- 
nsw Yo 
I, EDWIN LANGD 
do solemnly swear that’ —1 above onan is true to 


Subser Pp and sw °N 1 a} before me pee ° day .= e 


LP’ 
NRY TUCK 
NRY SAMPSON, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 6th, 


+ $1,012,555.45 
° . Trae 


Banking ft 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks 

Checks and other cash Sem. 2c cecceccoes 
Exchanges for Clea House 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful , Saamey reserve in bank, viz.: 


Spec 
Lagaltenter notes. . 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation). 


ee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Capital stock paid in... 
Galtvited peoats, ios | nd taxe id. 
profits, less expenses a: e8 pai ° 

bse me bank notes outstanding. 

Dividends unpaid 
Individual de ts subject to check. . 

Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 


Total. 062.10 
Stare or Naw Yorx, Country or Naw Your, ba — 
I, Z. E, NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named do 
ny | ew @ that the above es is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. Cashier. 
hs - and sworn to before me t thie Str dey of Febru- 
1903. RUFU: . FROST, Notary Public. 
Gorrect—Attest: CHARLES" BANKS, 
DAVID BANKS, tptetas 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 
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Re OF THB CONDITION OF T 

sage | NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business February 6th, 1903: 


See Saes. 


sua 


te 


Stocks 

Banking house 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not se —— 
Due from State banks and bank 

Checks and other cash items. . 

Exchanges for Clearing House... 

Notes of other a banks 

Nickels and cents ° 


SS823 








+4 4-4 


SS8S 


Zabers 


A a 
2s 


$3,514,544.50 
2,214,700.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent redemption fund 


5,729, 244.50 
2,500.00 


Ne 





Due to State banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual rtlcate subject to check 

Demand cert — of deposit 

Acce ted check: 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


STaTz or ‘wd Yorx, County oF New York, 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ‘the = statement is true to 
the best of my | and belief. 

HAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

a and sworn to before me this 10th day of Febru- 

8. LUDLOW, 


R., Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: J. aw ie SIMM INS, 
WM. 8. KE, Directors. 
JAMES a OANNON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 6th, : 


RESOURCES. 


United States bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on United States bonds... 


Banking house, furniture and fixture: 
Other real estate owned 7 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items........ ease ones 
Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels = cents. 

A eeaed reserve in bank, v 





Redemption fund with Unieed States Treasurer 
( per cent of circulation) 

m United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund.......... eewees 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... eccccessesess $1,¢ 
Surplus fund y 
Undivided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes paid. 
National oan notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust opus and savings banks 


Dividends unpaid 
its subject to nits 








Individual de 
Gertined ch —- — of deposi 


$8,181, 461.08 

County oF New York, 8s. 
F. WERNER” Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
odteaen swear that the apeve statement is true to the 


Total 
Stare or New Your, 


best of my knowledge and belief. WERNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before pe = 2 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1903. Ww. 0. at Ye bed Public. 
Correct—Attest: W. H. es TOTT 
. WM. BARNARD, Directors. 
HENRY “KROGER, 


Loans and discounts. .........cecscecsesecees $5,335,550.98° 
° 250,000.00 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THB 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIO 


BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 


close of business February 6th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 


> cured 
United States bonds to secure aeethin. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers........ eee 


Exchanges for Clearing 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Specie - 700.00 
Engal -tender notes --- 1,210,078.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 cent. of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.......... eecees 


Undivided pr profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust com 

Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 


‘otal 
Statz or New York, County oF New YorE, ¥ 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank, i 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the be 
of my knowledge and belief. . H. POWE Cas! 
Subscribed and sworn - before me this 9th day of Febn 
ary, 1903, AMES M. TULLY, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: EDWAED TOWNSEND, 
AMES D 


R. PLUM, rectors. 
EDWARD ©, RIGE, 





Ross OF THE OONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
. ony of New York, at the close of business Feb 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. 
Premiums on United Statts bonds 
New York Clearing House Association bonds.. 


Due from State banks and ag 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing House.. 

Notes of other National banks 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States ‘Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


en grbdaedeniinnseesesscanee eee $18,048,172 


LIABILITIES. 
Geotail a paid in 


Sudivited i profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Dividends unpaid 

Due to other National banks.... 


Certified ch 

Cashier’s aoa outstanding. . 

United States deposits 

United States bond account..... oseseseoeeuen 


OE is ics cnawteoteechcnmenneaeeeee « « $18,048, 
STaTE OF wn York, County or New York, 88.: 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the RF 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
of ak. ate | and belief. JAMES V. 
Le ribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 10 ; 
, 1903. F. A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, ¥. 
Correct-— Attest: oF W. MORSE. 
DWIN GOULD, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCE, 





l—he>h- ae oherwte tte or SS 


x, 


h day of 
public, N.-0 


ties 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in ow State of New York, "at the close 
of business February 6th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Qverdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, —_— om cents.. 
— money reserve in bank, v 




















Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
— om paid in 


us fund. 
avided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and banke 
Due to trust companies and eavines banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


Stats oF NEw YorEK, County oF New Yor 
I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier Py ‘the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
trae to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
_ ethos - sworn to before me this 9th day of Febru- 
ry, 1903, . LANSING BAIRD, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
J. D. LAYNG 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, { Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 


ie Attest? 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business February 6th, $ 
RESOURCES. 
loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 


nlivided 1 a 
National ban 


8 subject to check... 
es of deposit 
: ted checks. 
hier’s checks outstanding 


—— $8,747,619.89 

1 Jom New York, County or New York, 83.: 

y NA HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
emnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
t of my knowledge and belief. 

Subsert JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 

. ie and sworn to before me this 10th day of Febru- 

WM. P. RE wih aad Public, N. Y. Co. 
>. H. CY 
AYARD DOMINIOK Directors. 
FRANOIS BL LEGGETT, 





aeont. OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
ATIONAL BANK OF NORTH. es Er 
at now York, in the eo < New York, at the close 
of business February 6th. a 


Loans and discoun oe... Favs Vibewetboescseccese 

Overdrafts, d and 

United States bonds to secure circulation 

United States bonds to secure U. 8S. depos’ 

City bonds to secure United States deposits. . ® 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc...........seseeeee codec 

Other ‘real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not i agents). 

Due from State banks and bank 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

ee paper a ” x and cents.. 
n ° 


wful A eee ay 3 
$1,283,911.79 
1,112,371.00 


Redemption fund with Ler men States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.......... oceses 























LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund ° 
Undivided oe, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,01 
Unearned discount 30, 
National bank etn outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
City bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 




















tal 
Stats or New York, County or New Yor 88.3 
I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the = statement is true 
to the best of my Spowaae and belief 
LF ‘CURTI 


RED H. S, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1903. A. H. M, 
[Seal.] as og, 3 Public, N. Y¥. Co., No. 66. 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDWARDS, 
J. H, FLAGLER, Directors. 
E. T. BEDFORD, 





UNTY NATIONAL pane. 
at Hg York in the State of New York, at the 
of business February bg : 


on. OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
YORK CO 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, es ae cents.. 
ie p Senay reserve in bank, v 

















Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Capital root paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided ‘profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstandi 

Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

















Tota 
Strate or New York, County or New York, 

a EDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that = | ohare statement is true 
to the best of my bnowiern aes and belief. 

RICK FOWL 


ER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to on me this 10th day of Febru- 
ary, 1903. LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: JOSEPH PARE, 
HOBART J. PARK Directors. 
WM. H. JENNISON, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
Sj New York City, in the — of T New York, at the close 
f business February 6th, 


& 


Bessse 


ured 

to secure circulation. 
Bonds to secure United States deposits... 
Premiums on United States bon 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful wey reserve in 


Bes 
ass 





‘ie 
ee 


i.) 





sks 
5 


- 


a 


Redemption fund with be men States Treasurer 
( per cent, of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Due to State banks and bank 

Due to trust companies and eavices banks.. 

Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified chec ks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated: 
Bond loan account 





mw York, County or New YorRK, 838.: 
" . HICKOK, Cashier of the qhove-anened bank, 
40 ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
GE HICKOK, Contin. 


0. 8. 
a and poets to before me this 9th day o f Febra- 
1903. wm. DOUGLASS, Notary Public, Kings. Co. 
"Certificate filed = ‘New 1 York Co. 
Correct—Attest: ERT H. WIGGIN 
EDWARD Cc. HOYT, 


‘t Directors. 
ISAAC GUGGENHEIM, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
of New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 6th, Benen 


United States bonds on hand 
Stocks, securities, etc = 
Banking aenee, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper Th. — and cents.. 
“apecle money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpai 

Individual de 
Gertited © cert: 





its subject to check 
— of deposit 


$24,075,292.04 
FoeE, OOUNTE o or New York, 83s.: 

T. KEYSER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
ae \ ae swear that Ge above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1908. 0. E.PAYNTER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: DONALD yusoway, 

.@. SHERMAN Directors. 
‘RB. M. GALLAWAY, 





] | hema OF CONDITION OF THE 


THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
the —_ of New York, at the close # 


at New York, in 


for Clearin; 
of other Nationa 
Fractional paper erve in Bani, viz-: and cents.. 
ee Jee reserve in : 


Leeal Stender” notes 380, 
. 8S. certificates for gold deposited. . 425, 000 


es punt with United States Treasurer 
(6 per of circulation) 

Due | S United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent redemption fund 


2,500.00 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus yam | paid in 
us 
ivided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes paid. 

National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust compenies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de eposits subject to check 

Demand _ _— of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............ eens 


Total 
Stats or New York, County ‘oF New Yor«g, 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the ~~ bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. A. M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Febm 
ary, 1903. EO. H. COREY, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: LE ROY W. BALDWIN, 
JONATHAN THORNE, 


Directors. 
DUNCAN D, PARMLY, 





EPORT OF THE oonDerios OF T 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, of the City of New York, at New York, in t# 
sete of New York, at the close of business February 6th 


Loans and discounts 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premium on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House............. o 
Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
a A sewed reserve in bank, viz.: 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified check: 


State a. NEw , COUNTY OF New YORE, 88 
I, PHINEAS 3° LOUNSBURY President of the 
named ey do solemnly swear that the above mer 
true to the best ee mpouaetae and belief. 
RY, Poe pe of 


AS C. LOUNSBURY 
Subscribed and sworn -y Loe B me this 9th 

ary, 1903. JAMES M. TULLY, “Notary Pale 
Correct—Attest: JOSEPH THOMSON, 

. SCOTT, Directors 

& Mf DALE, 
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100% PROFIT 


and an Income for Life. 


This opportunity is offered you by 


The National Gold and 
Silver Mining Company, 


if you purchase shares BEFORE MARCH Ist at 


20 Cents Per Dollar Share. 


After March 1st the price will advance to 25 Cents and soon will reach par—giving a 
profit of 400 per cent. to present investors—as soon as its 100-ton concentrating mill is 


7 ASSETS: 


One Hundred and Eighty Acres of the richest mineral land in the United States, situ- 
edat Stein’s Pass, New Mexico, two miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, with ample wood 


nd water on the claims. 
$200,000 IN ORE ON THE DUMP. 
$2,000,000 BLOCKED OUT IN THE MINES 


id exposed to view by thousands of feet of development work. With this showing but a 
mall part of our magnificent property has been opened up. 


BUY NOW and Get the Benefit of all Increases in Value and all Dividends, 


plarger your investment, the larger your returns. Note what you would have made 
on a small investment in the following companies: 


$50 invested in Bassick stock in 30 days realized, $ 2,500 
The Following Table Shows What $100 poe nr bd my agg at Cripple Creek, aan 
Tou _* Get E. or Ma Vo Money $150 invested in the Le Roi stock in 1896 realized, | 20,000 
ee See a The above are only afew companies. We can give you a list 
of a hundred more. A 100-ton mill will earn the Com 
$300,000 yearly, andwe -—— to increase the capacity of our 
mill to $00 tons daily in the near future. 


Write Us to Reserve You a Block of These Shares 
If it isnot convenient to pay the full amount of for this allotment we @ quickly. Many are having shares reserved 
Joursubscription in cash, we will accept 25 per while getting money r . Why not you? Our prospectus tells the 
tent. with order, 25 per cent. in 30 days and 50 per story. itis FRKE and the most straightforwar sag? of a mining 
at. in 60 days, 0} portunity ever offered. Write for it to-day. Please mention 
this paper. 


HE NATIONAL GOLD @ SILVER MINING CO., 


Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January = 19038. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The ye 
Record of the Valuation of Beal and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, co’ =~ The City of New "yor ” will be open for 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January, 
and wil] remain open until the 

18ST DAY OF APRIL, 19038, 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by fg bw or corporation claiming to 
be aggrieved by the assessed v: tion of real or personal estate 
to have the same corrected. 

In the Borougi of Manhattan, at the main ay of the Depart- 
ment ,-* — and Assessments, No. 280 Br: 

In a Batldin of The Bronx, at the office ‘ore e Department, 
woke Build ng, One Hundred and tt te, Street 


n the —- of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Muntel 1 Building. 
n the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Departmen 
Mocmets Building. Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long island 


In the Borough of = at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleto 
all the Boroughs must ag applications only 


where such 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., ezaept os 
must be made between 10 


jane L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





MEETINGS 


The Annual Meeting of stockholders of the Commercial Cable 
Company for the election of directors one such other business as 
may be presented will be held at No, 258 Broadway, New York 
City, on the 2nd day of March, 1903,at2o’clock P.M _ The transfer 
books will be closed February 2th VK re-opened March 8rd, 1903. 


ERT BECK, Secretary. 
Dated February 14th, 1908. 





State Moutuz 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, Preside 
January 1st, 1903. 


oe eee'e cncesecesdoccseucetoesens Aen 
LIABILITIES....... 19,281 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,397,261 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and gu 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. 


weer teee ee cone 





»| New England Mut 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, 


Assets, Jan. 11,1902, 
Liabilities - - 


$32,721,633.26 
29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.2! 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
—— distributions od apon all policies. 
aweey policy has en: thereon the cash surrender and 
up insurance — to ‘whieh the insured is entitled by the 
chusetts Statu 
Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on app ication 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 





A special meeting of the stockholders of The Commercial Cable 
Company will be held on the 2nd day of March, 1903. at four o’clock 
P. M., at tne ors of os Company, No. 253 Br vadway. in the City 
= New York, . A., for the purpose of voting upon « proposi- 

tion to incre tee “ie capital stock of the Company from fifteen 
million dollars (#15,(00,000), consisting of one hundred and fifty 
thousand (150,00U) shares of the par value of one hundred dollars 
($100) each, to twenty-five million dollars ($25,000,00u) to consist of 
two hundred and fifty thousand (250,000) shares of the par value of 
one hundred dollars ($100) each, and also for considering and de- 
a the purposes and mode of issue of said increased capital 
8 

The Transfer Books will be closed in the otterneen of February 
20th and re-opened on the ey So8 of | rch 8rd, 

CLA MACKAY. President. 
ALBERT BECK. Secretary. 
Dated, New York, February 18th, 1908. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
_ MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, * $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - 2 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, - os - - - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








BUSINESS ME 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity 

best adapted to their practical v 

such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance 


EB. W. SCOTT, Magee: 
346 BROADWAY, - . 


AMERICAN FIRl 


Insurance 
Compan 


PHILADELPHI 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-in 
Surplus over all Liabilities. .......00- 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1908...$2+ 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 





Ue 


any 
side 


1,678 
9,281,299 


2,397,261 


, and guan 


ad way. 
n. Ager 


0. 


ton, 


,633.26 
| 142.04 
0,491.21 
ed. 


rrender and 
ed by the 


on app tcstiol 


ster, Vice- 
er, Asst. 


ical wat 
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0 
0 occu. 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 20th, 1908. 
2 Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of ha Company, rudmit he footing Hatement oft afatr on ta Sa of December, 108 


and paid in 


Less Salvages.........+++. eocccccccccccccoccce 


p Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, madmag. 1902. ..0.2++ ccccccccocccs eeccceccecces eccccececce ecccccerece 
Terie on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902. : 

otal Marine Premiums 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902...... 
interest received during the year, 

Rent 





es paid during the year = were estimated in 1901 and guertens years..... er cvccececcoccseces $288,529.68 
rred, estimated 1902. 


eeecccceee bocsecccees 1,258,611.19 


eo cecrerccccsceesecceeres wry 


Reinsurances.........+++e0« oc ccccccccccoce Covcccccccccces eocccsccccccs 





Returns of Premiums and a ecococevecoeccecceccesoese eevecccercccccccosccesccccce e+ «+ $477,850.08 


fom Votes 28 BUS TRCN asics coccnnescccteetenss sevegnsnacecsssapepeansepibebesbecteans baredeccesesonceondaletbidanetieal 
shin the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries............. ececcescocococsoce 
ash in Bank 


Six per cent. interest on ry gaietenting csrtiientes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


d after Tuesday, the t ruary ni 
Marne pBbmne - certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and 


nd after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interes 


ay: 1 ciaced op the net corned Sue “ the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1902, 
ssued on an r Tuesday, the of May nex’ 
rd. . . G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


ime of payment, and cancell 
A divide ividend of wi per cent. is declared on the net earn 
or wile certificates wil 
By order of the Boa 
TRUSTEES. 
USTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST. - 
HN N. BEA WILLIAM E, DODGE 





ANN, 
A. GRISCOM, 
iD, 


JO 
Lewis GABE Mubv ino, 
sone’ 


EORGE C. CLARK, 
A, A. RAVEN, JONe 


F. A ‘Vice-President. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


co 


pe to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 


thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
A. A. RA 
JOHN L. R 

UGLAS ROBINSON, 
GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM G STURGES. 
ris \ ons4 yieeser 





LI By 
HE. P. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
_.B. FRANKLIN, + «» VicesPresident 


B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
} B. PIERGE, - #= # «# Secretary 
B. BRAINERD, ie ee Treasurer 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


4! FIRE INSURANCE 1903 
~ apt petal JANUARY ist, 1903. 
00. 
fi ce, Re and other claims. . 
R. STILLMAN, Secretary 


ational, of Hartford, 
ee sesgepusiisianae 05,395 
H. A. SMITH, Aust. Secretary 


CONNECTICUT. 
JAMES, NICHOLS, President 
“5 DrSAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


























Your Wife 


dent. 
ean be provided with an annual 
income for life, in event of your 
death, at less cost than you can 
make the same provision for your 
children. 

The low rate makes very attrac- 
tive this form of contract, devised 
and introduced by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 
~ Polley No "a three of bie wie, He pela’ 

in m 
Sa eacee aa 

In writing for terms, state the 
amount of annual income you would 
like to provide for your wife, the 
amount of cash you would like 
returned and give the ages of both. 


Tue Murtvat Lire Insurance 
Company oF New York, 
Ricmarp A. McCunpy, President, 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1902. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


(Extract from the By-Laws of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company.) 
* At each Annual Meeting, there shall be chosen * * * * 
an Examining Committee of three, only one of whom shall be a 
member in two successive years, who shall meet at the Home 
Office of the Company, in the month of Jan following their 
election, and make a thorough examination of the affairs of the 
Company; they may obtain, at the expense of the Company, such 
actuarial or other aid as they may deem needful, and shali — the 
results of theix examination at the annual meeting next e hg 


The Policyholders chosen as the 
1903 consisted of the following gentlemen : 

MR. JOHN E. TOULMIN, President National Bank of 
demption, Boston, Massachusetts. 

MR. LUCIAN SWIFT, Manager Minneapolis Jo 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MR, JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, Messrs. Jeremiah Wil 
& Co., Wool Merchants, Boston, Massachusetts. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1903. 
To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company : 


OUR Committee, clected at the last annual meetin 
pany,” and audit its Statement for the year- ending 


following report: 


“to examine into the affairs of the 
December 31, 1902, beg to submit 


With the assistance of experienced accountants we have verified each amount appearing int 
statement, and have personally compared and examined each individual item. 


1. We find the bonds and stocks owned by the Company, and lodged in safety deposit vaults, to consi 
of conservative and high grade securities, and their values have been duly attested by competent authori 


2. The mortgage loans made by the Company, all of which are first liens, have been carefil 


placed and are of a substantial kind. 


3. Personal loans comprise only those secured by ample and quickly marketable collateral. 
4. Loans on the Company’s policies have been checked, and all cash in banks confirmed 


the depositories. 


We have examined the deeds of real estate owned by the Company, and searchingly investiga 


all other assets. 


While the examination has been thorough and exacting, 


each officer of the Company with 


assiStants has readily and courteously responded for information with full and systematic records 
transactions. The large growth of the Company in the past year, both as respecting general business 
surplus, and the intelligent management in keeping apace with this increase, is most gratifying tot 
Committee, and they congratulate the Policyholders in the following exhibit: 


ASSETS. 

Loans on Mortages 
Loans on Collateral 
Loans on Company’s Policies........ 824,424 00 
Book Value of Real Estate 1,597:433 81 
Book Value of Bonds and Stocks.... 8,095,645 19 
Loans to Corporations 215,514 31 
Premium Notes on Policiesin Force. 121,589 56 
Cash in banks and Trust Companies 

at interest 846,665 31 
Cash in Banks and Company’s Office 100,198 56 
Trust Funds on Deposit 339730 60 
Printing Plant and Loans on Personal 

Security... 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 


$9,141,261 24 
1,130,000 00 


311,771 92 
256,293 06 


548,613 53 
$23,282,978 99 
Deduct Agents’ Balance 
(net) $40,171 20 
Deduct Assets not admit- 


tedby Insurance Dept 66,367 60 106,538 80 


$23,176,440 19 


LIABILITIES. 

Death Claims and Endowments in pro- 

cess of adjustment or settlement. 
Present Value of Amounts not yet due 

on Matured Installment Policies. 
Premiums paid in advance 
Unpaid Dividends 
Reserve on Policies cancelled and en- 

titled to Cash Surrender Values. 
Approved Medical and Legal Fees, 

Bills, ete. ... 5... cannes 
Net Premium Reserve as computed by 

Massachusetts Insurance Dept... 19,558;74 
Trust Funds held by the Canary: 3307 
Special Reserve for accumulating Div- 3 

idends and Possible Depreciation cae 

2; 


Total, as above 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun E, TOULMINy 
JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, 
LuctANn SWIFT, 
Examining Comm 
Boston, Mass,, JANUARY 31, 1903. 


‘ 





Examining Committe ! 
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